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Another 1929? 


HE last two weeks’ sudden falls in Wall Street have de- 
servedly attracted the attention of the whole world. Few 
people outside the borders of the United States are allowed 
nowadays to have a direct interest in the level of prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange ; but everybody realises that the 
Wall Street ticker is a very sensitive thermometer of the state 
of health of the world’s decisive economy. In magnitude, the 
falls of the last few days have not been by any means unpre- 
cedented. But the reaction in the market has nevertheless been 
sharp and sustained. As usual, there has been a flood of fancy 
explanations. It has been said that the fall is due to fears of 
war, or to “ bear raids ” by anybody from the Republican Party 
tothe Dutch Government. All this is very familiar. It appears 
to be a characteristic phenomenon of market collapses that the 
public will be invited to accept any explanation other than the 
obvious, but painful, one—that a number of well-placed 
observers think the prospects of American industry have taken a 
turn for the worse. 
tis inevitable that the question should be asked whether 
this is the first beginning of another 1929—not perhaps the final 
crash, but the first warning that came in the spring of that 
year, a full nine months before the onset of industrial depression. 
The question cannot be shrugged off, for the Stock Exchange, 
in any country, whatever its other virtues and vices, has a 
g00d reputation as a prophet. It is, however, a one-way corre- 





lation: though there has never been a depression without 
a prior drop in the stock market, there has often been a sharp 
decline in the stock market without a following depression. The 
necessity of judgment on the merits of the case cannot, therefore, 
be suspended. American commentators have been quick to point 
out the differences between 1946 and 1929. Stock exchange 
prices were not, before this year’s break, pyramided up on a 
mountain of borrowed money. The public is not, as a whole, 
heavily extended in indebtedness—on the contrary, it is pheno- 
menally debt-free. These are real differences. But they run the 
risk of explaining away too much. After all, the market has fallen 
very sharply, and if it had not been inflated by ignorant buying 
on borrowed money, the phenomenon is all the more significant. 
A greater part of the collapse must be due to deliberate selling 
by people who know what they are doing. 

The big question about the American economy is, in essence, 
a very simple one. Will the volume of demand for the products 
of American industry keep up to the level that is necessary to 
maintain reasonably full employment? During the war years, the 
American community discovered that it could produce far more 
wealth than it had ever produced before. The Gross National 
Product of $88 billion in 1939 had been raised by 1944 to about 
$160 million in dollars of the same purchasing power—to almost 
$200 billion at current prices. Even after the removal of the 
wartime pressures towards long hours and towards thg 
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recruitment into the labour force of women who do nct 
normally work for a living—even now the American economy 
is capable of producing at least $180 billion of goods and 
services a year. That means that it must sell $180 billion of 
goods and services if it is to avoid unemployment. But its expen- 
ditures, on all objects other than fighting a war, have hitherto 
never been anything like as big. In 1939 they were $87 billion, 
and by 1944, when the product had risen to $199 billion, non- 
war expenditures had risen only to $112 billion. The question 
is whether the flow of peacetime demand can rise sufficienthy 
quickly to take the place of war expenditures in sustaining the 
level of production. 

The short-term answer is that it can, and has done. If the 
second quarter of 1946 is compared with the second quarter. of 
1945 (the last wartime quarter), the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment has fallen off by the equivalent of $62 billion a year. But 
this has been fully absorbed. Consumer expenditures have in- 
creased by $20 billion, and private capital expenditures by $18 
billion, and the balance of $24 billion is accounted for by the 
natural relief from the over-employment and overtime working 
of wartime. According to the Department of Commerce, “ the 
war economy had been rather fully iiquidated by the second 
(uarter of this year” and there has been none of the mass 
unemployment that some American economists predicted. 

The picture is undeniably favourable. Nevertheless, there are 
some elements in it that may turn out to be impermanent. 
Consumer expenditures for goods and services, which were only 
about $60 billion a year in 1939, are now over $120 billion. 
Some part of this must be due to restocking, of all kinds. 
Consumers are buying the things they have been unable 
to buy during the war and traders of all varieties are restocking 
their depleted shelves. But this sort of buying cannot go on for 
ever, and one of the things that is said to have played a part in 
the Wall Street collapse was an official report stating that traders’ 
inventories are already beginning to get back to normal. The 
basic element in the situation can be simply expressed. In 1941, 
before wartime shortages began to interfere seriously with the 
free disposal of individual incomes, the American public saved 
almost 20 per cent of its total disposable income. Since then 
the total of disposable incomes has risen very considerably. But 
at present savings are only 14 per cent. Unless all previous 
economic observation is at fault, this cannot be a stable position. 
Sooner or later; a larger income will have its natural con- 
sequence of larger savings. Consumption expenditure will 
recede from its present abnormally high level. 

The real test is therefore to come. From this side of the 
Atlantic the greater difficulty has always seemed to be, not to 
maintain full employment immediately after the end of the 
war—the large pent-up demand would see to that—but to 
maintain it later on when this non-recurring source of demand 
has been worked off. The low rate of present net savings (that 
is, the high rate of consumption expenditures) means that many 
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millions of people are spending their wartime savings, 
recent survey has shown that the overwhelming major 
people have only very small accumulated resources. 
day, the level of expenditure will come down to what Can be 
maintained, over the long period, out of current income, |, is 
possible to predict as a probability—nothing is certain ji 
economic morphology—what will then happen. The Present 
abnormally high level of consumption expenditure will stimulate 
a number of capital projects in the effort to supply the cop. 
sumption goods. When the tide of consumption expenditure 
recedes, these capital projects will be left high and dry. Then 
will come the really interesting question: can the men thrown 
out of work—those now directly supplying the abnormal demand 
and those now building factories to make goods to supply it 
—be moved quickly enough to some other form of capital work? 
Or will they be left on the labour market? It would be rash to 
predict what the answers will be to these questions. It is much 
more nearly certain that these are the questions that will have 
to be answered. E 

For the moment, however, these are predictions. These 
things are not happening yet. There is no saturation of the 
demand for consumption goods yet visible ; on the contrary, all 
the talk is of scarcities. Capital construction, though it is rising 
rapidly, is not yet excessive ; nor has it reached fruition. De- 
mand is still manifestly in excess of supply. It is true that the 
pipeline of supply is filling up and that it will soon begin to 
gush forth in gigantic volume. But it is very difficult to believe 
that, even within the six to nine months to which the Stock 
Exchange’s prophetic vision may extend, a substantial change is 
likely in the present trends, which are all upward and infla- 
tionary. If there is a sharp break on Wall Street in September, 
1947, it will be time to fear the worst—but hardly yet. 

The present flurry of anxiety will, however, have served a 
useful purpose if it has directed attention to the foundations on 
which the post-war order of international society is being built. 
It is the observed fault of post-war settlements that they are apt 
to build their structures on hopes and dreams rather than on 
realities. It has already become apparent that the political struc- 
ture of the United Nations, in building on the assumption that 
the Big Three could work together, was built on sand and can 
hardly function at all in the world of reality. Are we all quite 
sure that, in building the structure of the world’s new economic 
and financial arrangements on the assumption of American 
stability, we are not making the same mistake? To the outside 
world, America’s real economic intentions are every bit as 
enigmatic as Russia’s real political objectives. And unfortunately 
they cannot be cleared up by a single decisive utterance from 
a Government fully equipped to achieve its purpose. We must 
await the gradual unfolding of uncontrolled economic processes. 
In such a situation, the only guide, imperfect though it may be, 
is the history of similar situations in the past. And the past record 
of the American economy is not very encouraging. 
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World Food Plans 


HILE the principal organs of international co-operation 

are still sunk in a welter of dissension and delay, one of 
the smaller international agencies—the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation—is careering down the field with a policy, a pro- 
gramme, and even an ideology of its own. FAO has the advan- 
tage that it was born early, as a result of the successful Hot 
Springs Conference of 1943, and has developed in an atmo- 
sphere of good will unknown, for instance, to the deliberations 
of the Security Council. Its main objective—that of providing 
food producers with a better living and food consumers with 
more and better food—is calculated to strike the imagination of 
@ war-weary and hunger-stricken world. Food is, in every sense, 
a subject to bite on and an agreed world food policy holds out 
hopes of that practical economic co-operation, that approach to 
international harmony through the mutual satisfaction of basic 
wants, which democratic statesmen are still demanding but find- 
ing it so difficult to obtain. 


FAO, under Sir John Orr’s bold leadership, has not been 
modest in taking its opportunity. It has played an active part 
in trying to prevent the apparatus of emergency relief work 
from breaking down before its task is done ; but its main con- 
cern is not with the present food crisis. At Copenhagen, during 
the last fortnight, Sir John Orr has been expounding FAO's 
long-term proposals. These are far more ambitious than any- 
thing so far mooted, let alone carried out, in the field of Economie 
co-operation. They are thus properly a subject for international 
consideration at the highest level, presumably in the Econom 
and Social Council, while they impinge directly on the work of 
the proposed International Trade Organisation. These argu 
ments of procedural propriety have led some critics to | 
down their noses at FAO’s “ Proposals for a World Food Board.” 
Others have been shocked by the somewhat naive way in which 
FAO appears to ignore the experience that has been painfully 
gathered from past efforts at commodity control. Finally, # 
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Mr Strachey pointed out, the British Government—and probably 
other Governments as well—have proposals of their own for 
id trade in foodstuffs which deserve equal consideration. 

But it would be churlish and stupid to dismiss the FAO 
proposals merely on these grounds. The major international 
organisations whose positions are affected either do not yet 
exist of are mot actively functioning—nor do they show much 
signs of suddeniy coming to life. The other plans which Mr 
Strachey mentioned have still to see the light of day. And if 
the present proposals show signs of having been hastily thrown 

ether, that is a tribute to the speed and enthusiasm with 
which FAO is tackling its task. Britain has a strong interest in 
any plan which promises not only to raise world living standards 
but to avert the disruptions of the trade cycle. For this reason 
alone, the suggestions that have been circulating at Copenhagen 
déserve serious consideration. 

The core of the FAO plan is the establishment of a World 
Food Board which has two main functions: (a) to bring security 
and prosperity to primary producers by stabilising the world 
prices of principal agricultural commodities ; and (b) to bring 
about a steady expansion of world food consumption. Neither 
of these aims is easy of attainment. The first aim is the more 
concrete and practical, to which the principal mechanism of 
the Board would be in the first place directed. The second aim 
is the more abstruse and idealistic. Sir John Orr has made it 
clear, however, that the scheme as a whole will stand or fall by 
the extent to which world nutritional standards are raised, and 
that FAO means to hitch its wagon to the expansionist ideal 
of more food, not to the restrictionist aim of mere high prices. 

The crucial question, then, is how an expanding world trade 
in foodstuffs can be obtained. The avoidance of the large and 
frequent price fluctuations in primary products, which so 
bedevilled world trade between the wars, would do much to 
create the conditions of confidence and stability without which 
trade cannot flourish. But any scheme of price stabilisation 


) isfaced with serious practical difficulties and dangerous political 


temptations. Perhaps these pitfalls can be avoided ; but the 
point has still to be proved. The practical difficulties can be 
illustrated by FAO’s own scheme, which assumes that the 
World Food Board would establish a number of commodity 
controls, each prepared to buy and sell the commodity in ques- 
tion at fixed prices and presumably without limit and to hold 
such buffer stocks of it as were necessary for this purpose. To 
start with, if variations in demand and in supply are to be 
effectively cushioned, the buffer stocks will need to be very large. 
For instance, if stocks of grain, sugar, and oilseeds representing 
on the average twelve months’ trade were to be kept in reserve, 
their value (at pre-war prices) would amount to approximately 
£500 million, or half of Britain’s total annual imports of all kinds. 
Clearly, an international authority holding appreciable stocks 
of a wide range of commodities must encounter very considerable 


_ difficulties of storage, finance and organisation. 


Given good will, technical problems of this sort could doubtless 
beovercome. The real snags in the working of any international 
commodity scheme lie in the field of price-fixing. If the price of 
any product can be fixed at the point which will genuinely equate 
its long-term supply with its long-term demand (ironing out 
only temporary fluctuations in one or the other factor), no 
problem need arise. But is this possible? All previous com- 
modity schemes have broken on the wheel of pressure from pro- 
ducers to maintain prices above their natural market level. It 
will not be easy for any organisation, specifically pledged to raise 
the standard of living of primary producers and peculiarly 
vulnerable to political pressure from interested groups, to keep 
prices down to the average level that would prevail in a free 
market. The economic price—that is, the price that will in fact 
equate demand and supply—is invariably, and almost by defini- 
tion, a long way below the lowest price to which any producer’s 
tepresentative will ever give his vote—and there are, among the 
members of FAO, far more countries that enter international 
trade as producers of foodstuffs than as consumers. But the 

of prices above the economic level will result, as has hap- 
before, in a steady accumulation of the stocks held by 
each commodity control. 

The FAO proposals do not deny the likelihood of surplus 
stocks accumulating. But they advocate that the Board should 
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finance the disposal of surplus food “on special terms to 
countries where the need for them is most urgent.” The funds 
for this purpose would presumably be found mainly out of the 
pockets of the richer nations. Any project by which the world’s 
food supplies are more equitably distributed will receive the 
warmest encouragement from all humanitarians, this journal 
amongst them. But it is permissible to ask, in view of the 
nations’ reluctance to continue contributions to Unrra in a time 
of widespread starvation and of the well-known American dis- 
taste for “ unbusinesslike ” methods, how much backing will be 
forthcoming for schemes which, however skilfully sugared, are 
dependent in the last resort on international charity. 

As a method of raising effective world demand for foodstuffs, 
too much should not be hoped from the use of international food 
subsidies. But how else is effective demand to be raised? Already 
a recurrence of the food surpluses, which piled up before the war 
is widely feared. It is nonsense to talk as if the bridging of the 
gap between effective demand and available supplies was a 
simple matter. The FAO proposals, for instance, contend that 

The basic problem here is the financial one of increasing the 
purchasing power of the people who are unable to obtain 
sufficient food for their needs. 

But it is not. The basic problem is the economic one of finding 
means whereby the hungry can either themselves grow enough 
food or produce other goods which are acceptable in exchange for 
food. In other words, an increase in effective demand for food 
is primarily dependent on the raising of economic productivity 
throughout the world. And increased productivity cannot be 
conjured out of a hat; it takes time and effort. Any artificial 
stimulations of the demand for food by subsidies or the like, 
either within a nation or between nations, is not an overall 
increase in effective demand, but merely a transfer of effective 
demand to food from something else. It may be a sound charit- 
able policy ; but it is nothing more, and if this is what is meant 
by the marriage of agriculture and nutrition, it is clearly the 
sort of marriage where somebody is expected to support the 


happy pair. 
* 


All this is the plainest common sense. There are, however, 
certain special methods of quickly raising the effective demand 
for food on which the enthusiasts at Hot Springs and Copen- 
hagen have placed much reliance. One is the maintenance of 
full employment, which should keep the demand for food at a 
higher and stabler level than before the war. Another is the 
adoption by national Governments, as promised at Hot Springs, 
of a nutritional policy, which means in effect that (in addition 
to important educational work) they will promote food con- 
sumption by a judicious use of subsidies, direct or indirect. 
There is a limit, which has certainly been reached in Britain, to 
the extent to which food should be given priority in the queue 
of claimants for state assistance ; but there need be no quarrel 
with the general principle of treating the provision of cheap food 
as a vital social service. 

The maintenance of full employment and the adoption of 
national cheap food policies would certainly tend to raise the 
effective demand for food inside certain nations. But before this 
greater internal demand for food can be translated into greater 
international trade in food—which is what FAO is after—still 
another condition is required: the hungry nations must also 
increase their production of goods that are acceptable to food 
producers in exchange for their food. Before a nation can buy 
more food from other nations, it must not only produce more 
in general, it must also produce—and sell—more exports in 
particular. It only takes a moment’s reflection to see that it is, 
in general, only the richer nations of the world that can 


Owing to the ban on overtime imposed by the 
printing trade unions during the present labour 
dispute it is inevitable that some of our readers 
will experience delay in the receipt of their copies 


of The Economist. We regret this inconvenience, 
which we are unable to rectify so long as the present 
dispute, to which we are not a party, persists. 
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hope to lift themselves by their own bootstraps in these 
ways. The really needy nations of the East and the moderately 
needy nations of the Middle East have no unemployed resources 
to bring into production. Their taxable capacity is so small rela- 
tively to their hunger that internal subsidies can only touch tke 
fringe of the problem. And, with their undiversified economies, 
they will find it hard to secure a rapid expansion of their 
exports. They can—and presumably will——be given access to 
international loans and credit; but borrowed money cannot 
safely be spent on current consumption. The argument thus 
comes back to international gifts or subsidies of one kind or 
another, which are unlikely to be large. To the humanitarian 
who asks whether this means that the teeming nations of the 
East must be left to starve, the answer is to ask him to define 
how he proposes to make them able to pay for more food, or, 
alternatively, why he thinks the producers will be willing to 
give it away. No doubt there are answers to both questions ; 
but it is merely romantic to design a world food policy without 
answering them. 

For these reasons, the main hope for increased world trade in 
foodstuffs lies in an increase in the effective demand of what 
has always been the main food-importing area, Western Europe. 
But it cannot be escaped that, as a result of the war, 
the food-importing nations of Western Europe have grown 
appreciably poorer vis-d-vis the food-exporting nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. In particular Britain, which is much 
the largest food-importing nation, has a tough and uphill task 
to export sufficient to maintain imports of primary products at 
their pre-war level, let alone to increase them—a task already 
greatly stiffened by the rules laid down by Bretton Woods and 
the Anglo-American trade proposals. Moreover, should Britain 
succeed but the United States fail to maintain full employment, 
the position may be worsened ; for British exports will then be 
badly hit by the American slump, while the British demand for 
overseas food will continue undiminished. There is a real 
danger that world trade in food, far from growing rapidly, may 
actually shrink through the sheer imability of the principal im- 
porting nations to pay for it. 

To base world food plans on the assumption of a rising world 
demand is to build on shifting sand, unless means can be found 
for restoring and raising the exporting power of the food- 
importing nations. This is the only important way by which 
the world’s undoubted hunger can be translated into effective 
demand, by which the large potential gap between effective 
demand and available supplies can be closed. Failure to realise 


Public 

HE report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 

Health On the State of the Public Health during Six Years 

of War* is a vast compendium of information and statistics. 

The British public was told so often in the later years of the war, 

and after, that its health was good that it began to feel annoyed. 

To anyone who is feeling tired and overworked, nothing is more 

irritating than to be told how well he looks ; in anyone who 

enjoys ill-health, as people everywhere tend to do, irritation 
may become exasperation. 

Here, however, are the facts on which official medical opinion 
was based.t The most remarkable feature of the public’s health 
during the war was the absence of any serious epidemic, with 
the exception of cerebro-spinal fever in 1940 and 1941. Even 
those diseases iarly susceptible to war-time conditions, 
notably tuberculosis and venereal disease, were not aggravated 
to the extent that might have been anticipated. After a rise 
in the early years, the tuberculosis death rate gradually fell to a 
record low level ; and though this was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of new cases notified, this may be gratifying 
rather than the reverse since it means that, as a result of greater 
vigilance on the part of all concerned, together with the use of 
mass miniature radiography, cases are being diagnosed at an 


* His Majesty’s Stationery Office. §s. 
+A few of the tables given in the report will be found on pages 
434-5. 
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this fact will spell the downfall of any world food authogi 
else force it to institute an elaborate control over trade in 
principal primary products. Restrictionism is always jUst round 
the corner in commodity schemes which, as a recent i 
survey of the problem* points out, find it difficult under the 
most favourable circumstances to operate a scheme of 

teed prices except in conjunction with controls of Production, 
And restrictionism organised on an international scale, 
from its economic undesirability, is not an easy proposition 
politically. 

These remarks do not imply any lack of enthusiasm for th 
ultimate objectives of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
But they do suggest very strongly the dangers of a facile opti. 
mism. If the road to hell is paved with good intentions, 9 js 
the political museum filled with the fossils of internation, 
organisations who tried to run before they could walk and th 
economic library strewn with the remains of plans for trade 
expansion which produced only trade contraction. Above all, 
the framers of a world food plan should beware of the ide. 
logical tendency of identifying the interests of food con 
with those of food producers. With the food producers’ general 
case there should be every sympathy. His position is intoler. 
ably and unnecessarily unstable. No manufacturer is left in 
complete ignorance of the price he will ultimately receive for 
his product or of the likely levels of demand and supply for it, 
Such conditions are in truth unbusinesslike as well as unfair, 
The main remedy for this uncertainty lies in national measures 
to stabilise (within reasonably flexible limits) the demand for 
primary products, just as the chief remedy for the primary pro- 
ducers’ poverty lies in the taking of steps, which let it be hoped 
will include the provision of international credit on generous 
terms and on a generous scale, to raise their economic produc- 
tivity. But, where world trade is concerned, solicitude for the 
primary producer is apt to obscure the fact that it is not the 
food-importing nations, not the food-exporters, which are 
in the weak position. It is also worth noting that food-import- 
ing nations can do a great deal on their own, by means of long- 
term bulk purchases, to assure primary producers of stable 
prices. Unless these factors are firmly kept in mind, and inter- 
national measures for the assistance of primary producers 
shaped accordingly, there can be no hope of the very desirable 
rising world demand for food which constitutes the principal 
aim of FAO. 
~ * “ Controlling World Trade,” by ‘Edward S. Mason. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $2.50. 


Health 


early stage of the disease, which in its turn is reflected in the 
lower mortality rate. The rise in new cases of venereal disease, 
for the spread of which social conditions were far more favourable 
in the late war than in 1914-18, was largely offset by more 
rapid and effective treatment by sulphonamides and penicillin. 

But the failure of the more serious diseases to live up to their 
reputation is not in itself convincing evidence of the good state 
of the public health. More positive evidence is provided by the 
fall in infant and maternal mortality to new low records, for infant 
mortality, in particular, is generally recognised to be a sensitive 
index of the public health. Again, all the special nutritional 
studies undertaken by the Medical Research Council and others, 
limited though they were by the lack of normal pre-war standards 
for comparison, justify the very conservative conclusion that 
“the nutritional state of the nation is, at least, not worse at the 
end than at the beginning of the war, and that, as regards 
children, it indeed seems better.” 

Nevertheless, people may be ill, or feel ill, and not appear in 
the statistics of notifiable diseases, which affect only three or 
four out of every thousand adults of working age in any one 
year. Of considerable importance, therefore, is the monthly 
survey of sickness undertaken by the Social Survey, which 
attempts to find out the incidence of illness in the population at 
large, and to what extent it varies according to sex, age, occupa 
tion, size of family and living condit‘ons. As a means of detet- 
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mining the state of the public health during the war, however, 
its value is limited since, after an experimental survey in the 
beginning of 1944, a regular monthly series was not resumed 
yntil February, 1945. The interest of the survey must await 
the results of samples undertaken over a period of years before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. It should then be 
sible to decide whether the control over one set of diseases, 
achieved by improved environment, by immunisation and by 
new therapeutics, is being offset by an increase in other forms 
of morbidity—whether, in brief, sickness will out, whatever the 
form it may take. 

Another omission is the state of mental health. The Chief 
Medical Officer apologises for this, pointing out that hitherto 
mental health has been the province of the Board of Control 
and only indirectly the concern of the Ministry of Health—an 
anomaly which will end when the National Health Service 
comes into being. Since psychoneurotic illness accounts for a 
large proportion—possibly 30 per cent—of disability among the 

pulation as a whole, any description of the public’s health 
which omits any reference to it is obviously incomplete. Nor, 

umably for the same reason—that it is not the concern of 


the Ministry of Health—is there any mention of health in 


industry and the effect on the public health of the long hours 
worked during the war. A quite unjustifiable omission, more- 
over, is the fate of the so-called chronic sick. The increased 
facilities for treatment achieved by the Emergency Medical 
Service for the population as a whole could only be brought 
about at someone’s expense, since the supply of doctors, nurses 
and accommodation was limited, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that it was at the expense of the chronic sick, 
especially the chronically sick poor, many of whom have been 
excluded from their own public assistance institutions which 
sometimes had to serve as EMS hospitals. 


These omissions are all the more surprising, since in other 
cases the report has not hesitated to infringe upon the territory 
of other Departments. For instance, since “ nutrition is the 
very essence and basis of national health,” it gives a long 
account of food rationing and of the efforts made by the Minis- 
try of Food to maintain and improve nutritional standards. 
The work of the Ministry of Home Security is involved in the 
description of air-raids, the figures of casualties and shelter 
policy. In fact, there is something for almost everybody in 
this report, which covers the greater part of the social history 
of the war. And when all the factors are considered—the 
break-up of families, evacuation, shelter life, damage to drains 
and water supply, overcrowding, the black-out and shortages 
of many accustomed foods—it is impossible to deny that the 
public health stood up to it all remarkably well. 


x 


There were, it is true, new dangers other than the expected 
ones such as the rise in venereal disease. For instance, the 
tremendous increase in the practice of blood transfusion, first 
for war casualties and gradually, as its value became so patent, 
in ordinary medical practice, was responsible for an increase in 
homologous serum jaundice, a danger which was not realised 
until late in the war. The shortage of feeding-stuffs, which 
caused a large number of old pigs to be thrown on the market, 
coupled with the unfortunate propensity of some people to nibble 
taw sausages, led to small outbreaks of trichinosis. The import 
of dried egg led to an increase in Salmonella infections which 
are a common occurrence among American poultry. In addition, 
there was always a danger that the shortage of soap and towels, 
together with the increase in communal feeding, would lead to 
outbreaks of enteric fever and dysentery, spread by unknown 
carriers engaged in handling food for sale. 

Notifications of dysentery have risen steadily over the last 
decade, mainly owing to better methods of diagnosis. But, with 
this exception, none of these dangers was realised in terms of 
a large-scale outbreak. They certainly cannot invalidate the 
general verdict about the state of the public health. How was 
ttall achieved? If there is one single factor responsible, it can 
probably be attributed to full employment and the consequent 
ability to take advantage of the Ministry of Food’s nutritional 
Policy ; the clinical surveys undertaken during the war found 
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evidence of severe past malnutrition in districts which had 
suffered from long-term unemployment. The Ministry of 
Health’s contribution to the maintenance of the public health 
lay rather in measures to prevent the spread of disease ; and in 
the provision of facilities for restoring war casualties, and others 
whose work was essential to the war effort, to the fullest possible 


degree of physical and mental fitness in the shortest possible 
time. 


Its methods in the main took two forms. Late in 1940 it 
began a national publicity campaign on health matters such as 
had never been undertaken in this country before. The 
diphtheria immunisation propaganda and the campaign against 
venereal disease were perhaps the most outstanding, but the 
radio, the film and the poster were all used to further health 
education as a whole. The report, however, acknowledges one 
failure in this respect which is worthy of comment. A short 
newspaper advertisement campaign, which concentrated mainly 
on the wartime dangers of the spread of airborne infections 
and of enteric fever, was badly limited by the refusal of most 
newspapers to allow the advertisements to say “Always wash 
your hands after using the W.C.” Yet these same prudish news- 
papers will accept by the score patent medicine advertisements 


suggesting to their readers that there is something wrong with 
their bowels. 


This publicity campaign on health matters is a recognition 
that there is a limit to what the state can do in reducing the 
incidence of disease. It can look after the sewers, but it cannot 
look after the hands. The prevention of disease remains a 
responsiblity of the indivdual as much as of the state. How 
well the state carried out its part during the war is shown by 
the fact that, in spite of the destruction of sewers and water 
mains by enemy action, not a single case of enteric disease 
could be traced to the damage. 


* 


The second method employed by the Ministry of Health was 
the creation of a new organisation for the detection and treat- 
ment of disease. The local authorities were left their time- 
honoured function of sanitation. But the emergency Medical 
Service, comprising the emergency hospital scheme, the hospital 
pathological service and the civilian blood transfusion service, 
and the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service were 
national and regional organisations. For the first time, the 
Ministry of Health became concerned in the running of hospitals 
and employed its own medical officers in them. 


The role which it cut out for itself during the war is to 
continue, and will be expanded, when the national health service 
comes into operation. - How successfully it will fill this larger 
role remains to be seen—notwithstanding the slightly compla- 
cent impression given by the report, which implicitly and 
explicitly accepts the wartime organisation as the basis of a 
national hospital service, not all EMS hospitals were good hos- 
pitals and well administered. But for good or for bad the 
Ministry is about to assume a gigantic task. In 1848, the first 
Public Health Act was passed. Edwin Chadwick, who was 
responsible for it, was opposed even to sanitation being left to 
locally elected bodies instead of to experts and technicians. But 
in the succeeding century the state’s intervention in health 
matters was entirely carried out through the local authorities. 
Now, exactly a hundred years after Chadwick’s Act, the posi- 
tion will be reversed. The local authorities will still be left 
their sewers, and other forms of environmental hygiene, but the 
main branches of the health service will be run by experts 
rather than by representatives, and the provision of the service 
as a whole will become a direct obligation on the Minister of 
Health. This report shows that, compared with the years before 
the war, his Department has assumed far wider responsibilities 
in the field of public health. The experience that it has acquired 
during the war will clearly be of great value when the national 
health service comes into being. But there is a world of 
difference between running a wartime organisation, when 
people will tolerate imperfections more readily, and a peacetime 
organisation which will be expected to provide the best possible 
service. And the time during which the Ministry can recruit 
its strength is fast running out. 
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GERMANY FACES THE WINTER 


1. The General Situation 


HERE can be no mistaking the deterioration of conditions 

in the British Zone of Germany. The first promise of British 
rule has unhappily not been fulfilled. Last winter, when the 
Army and the Control Commission were performing prodigies 
in the restoration of transport and utilities, when the North 
German Coal Commission were raising coal cutput every month 
and the Germans were buoyed up by the hope that “in the 
spring things will be better ”—last winter, the British Zone was 
the best run and most popular area in all Germany. The decisive 
setback occurred at the end of February when, without a word 
of warning, everybody’s rations were cut—mirers, heavy workers, 
housewives—and in the case of the ordinary citizens, cut below 
starvation level. The immediate result was a sudden dip in 
the hitherto steadily rising figures of coal production. The 
January figure was §5,045.058 tons. In March, output fell to 
3,870,283 tons. Since then it has only proved possible to get 
production back to the level achieved in December 1945. Not 
until next December is coal production expected to reach the 
figure achieved in January, 1946. Meanwhile, the stock of 
§,000,000 tons of coal carried over from the Nazis has dis- 
appeared. Coke stocks will disappear at the end of October. 
Thus, although coal production has been held more or less 
steady at a daily output of 180.000 tons, the actual availability 
of coal has fallen and in November may stand as low as it did 
in October, 1945. 

The experts have estimated that the minimum needs of the 
Western Zones emount to 4,200,000 tons of coal a month 
(2,500,000 tons is the figure for the British Zone). Thus, given 
the fact that never less than a million tons of coal a month 
have been exported outside Germany, the three Western Zones 
have at no time received sufficient coa! to cover even their 
minimum requirements. This fact is now making itself apparent 
in every sphere of the economy. Steel output, which has been 
screwed up to just over half-a-million tons a quarter, must fall 
in the fourth quarter, and even at the present level is only 
covering about 65 per cent of basic minimum needs. The 
railways, starved of steel for repairs and replacements cannot 
expand further, and if coal output were to increase, transport 
might become a limiting factor. 

Reconstruction is at a standstill for the same reasons—shortage 
of steel and timber, as well as of all building materials. These 
figures for the vital coal area—the North Rhine Region—are 
typical: at the time of the Nazi collapse, §§3,016 houses had 
been destroyed, 192,226 badly damaged, 461,769 damaged and 
296,000 slightly damaged. Owing to the extreme shortage of 
building materials it was only possible to repair 260,662 houses 
between September, 1945, and July, 1946. 

This picture of a disintegrating economy is reinforced by 
other extraneous factors. Although the basic food ration has 
been increased by 200 calories in the big towns and is to be 
raised to 1,550 calories as soon as possible, the general food 
situation is still deplorable and the months on 1,000 calories 
have lowered vitality everywhere (in Hamburg, the tuberculosis 
rate has increased by 33 per cent in the last five months). 
There is little prospect of a distribution of domestic fuel for this 
winter and no guarantee that the winter will be mild. 

The financial position is extremely grave. On paper, at least, 
the peoples of the Western Zones are as rich as if they had 
neither fought nor lost the war. Their accounts are not blocked 
and an immense amount of paper money circulates in an 
economy producing virtually nothing. The result is inflation, 
and a rampant black market, and with them the complete 
discouragement of business men and workers who, working 
legally, are subject to stringent taxation, but working in and 
for the black market can earn the equivalent of a month’s salary 


by way of a packet of cigarettes. (Absenteeism runs at about 
30 per cent of the labour force in the mines.) 

Can anyone doubt what is the cumulative effect of all these 
factors? The people in the British Zone, sitting in their wrecked 
houses beside their ruined factories, cold, hungry and parting 
daily with their last possessions to buy essential needs in a 
soaring black market, are losing hope. They are also losing 
their earlier respect for the British. The British Zone is no 
longer first in favour. Its administration is criticised as clumsy, 
bureaucratic and slow. “Der Englander bremst”—“The English 
put the brakes on ”—is a universal complaint. The Germans 
still see no wider purpose behind British policy. True, 
they are now told that this purpose is “ democratic socialism,” 
but they see few signs of it. Coal owners and steel owners are 
expropriated, but who takes their place? Trade unions have 
been held back. The wealthy appear to profit by black market 
and inflation without interference. There is little propaganda, 
no élan. So hopelessness grows and with it hostility. 

It is absolutely essential to realise that this picture of break- 
down and collapse is not exaggerated. If anything, it under- 
states the ruin, the misery and the gloom. The picture must 
be seen clearly, for in no other way can the scale of the measures 
necessary to put it right be properly assessed, nor the energy 
with which those measures have to be carried out. No one 
can accuse a section of the Control Commission of under- 
estimating the task. On the contrary, alarm and despondency 
are almost as prevalent among the British as among the Germans, 
and most responsible officials, particularly in the higher ranks 
of the administration, are determined to bring about a re- 
orientation in British policy. Yet a number of separate intentions 
to do better in separate fields will hardly meet the case. . If 
a real collapse is to be avoided next winter, the Cabinet at 
home and the Control Commission in Germany need to draw 
up a most careful list of priorities and then embark upon an 
all-out effort to secure at least the first five on their list. The 
inevitable division of authority between the Foreign Office 
and Norfolk House, between London and Berlin, between 
Berlin and the Zone (not to speak at present of quadri- 
partite difficulties) makes such a concerted effort difficult. But 
two clear centres of authority exist—in the Cabinet and in the 
person of the Commander-in-Chief. It is from them that the 
leadership in a major campaign of revovery should come. 


Il. The Coal Crisis 


Coal is, undoubtedly, the first priority in any programme of 
reconstruction, for it conditions all the rest. The British Zone 
entered into decline the day coal output first fell decisively. 
Recovery will come only when output has been as decisively 
increased. It is, however, misleading to say the full blame for 
the fall in coal on the sudden cut in the miners’ rations last 
February. These cuts were, themselves, part of a wider problem 
of management and policy. Nor is British action alone respon- 
sible for the coal position. The allocation, as opposed to the 
production of coal, has been throughout the Occupation a matter 
of quadripartite decision. Indeed, the difficult political situation 
has developed recently because the British have tended 
to blame their difficulties on the Allied allocation of coal to 
export, while their Allies have laid the blame for declining 
coal output on British production and management. The 
truth is that both have been at fault. 

In the first flush of victory, the Allies decided at Potsdam that 
the shattered Ruhr should export 25,000,000 tons of coal by 
April, 1946. Everything else was to be subordinate to that 
purpose. No coal would be allocated to other industrial activi- 
ties, even if it entailed mass unemployment. The planners 
apparently overlooked the simple point that coal mines need 
maintenance and that a certain reactivisation of the Ruhr’s 
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industry was essential to the getting of coal. Thus, the wise 

licy of accompanying the reopening of the pits with the re- 
pe anisation of sufficient essential industry to ensure their work- 
e was not pursued. Exports began at once, and from the start 
the pits had no margin for mishaps and no guarantee of mainten- 
ance. If no fall in production had occurred, it might have been 

ssible to scrape through. As it was, stocks disappeared during 
the summer and the situation has now arisen in which, if exports 
are maintained at their present figure—between I,I 38,000 and 
1,740,000 tons a month—the already inadequate allocations to 
she Western Zones of Germany itself will have to be cut to a 
figure which is too small to ensure even the maintenance of 
output at the present figure of 180,000 tons of coal a day. 

The British have, therefore, discussed with their Allies the 
possibility, if not of a moratorium on exports, at least of a 
temporary reduction to tide the Zone over the next quarter, 
during which—in November—the disappearance of stocks may 
reduce the availability of coal by nearly half-a-million tons. 

The danger is that the legitimate need to carry out some 
temporary reduction in exports may tempt the British admini- 
stration to turn away from the real coal problem, which is not 
that exports (20 per cent only of total production) are excessive, 
but that production is insufficient. Both the Russians and the 
Americans accuse the British of not pursuing a sufficiently 
vigorous policy in the getting of coal and although much of 
the criticism can be dismissed, there remains a hard kernel of 
fact. Can it be said that coal has received the absolute priority 
which it should have had in the British Zone? Has every 
energy of thought and action been devoted to raising output? 
The answer given, not only by outside critics but by British 
officials in the North German Coal Commission itself, is that the 
necessary priority has been lacking. 

A few instances illustrate this point. If coal was an absolute 
priority, whatever other rations were cut, those of the miner 
and even of his family should have been maintained. In June, 
extra rations were, in fact, restored to the miner, but by that 
time hundreds of thousands of tons of coal had been lost. 
Again, if coal getting is a first priority, it should not have been 
possible for the Finance Division to place a heavy tax on tobacco 
and spirits and (in the name of budgetary equilibrium) to halve 
social insurance payments and the miners’ special old age 
insurance (Knappschafts-Versicherung). All these measures 
acted immediately as deterrents to output. Again, if coal is 
first priority, the repair of miners’ houses should take precedence 
over the building of British Government quarters. Yet build- 
ing workers are being sent to Hamburg from all over the Zone 
to build flats for a future Control Commission headquarters. 
It will be noticed that all these discouragements to coal output 
originated in different departments and it was no one’s special 
responsibility to estimate their impact on coal production. This 
situation is the opposite of a priority on coal, for in effect it 


_ means that food policy, taxation, budgetary equilibrium and 


Government building all took priority over coal. 
A coal production drive, to which, for the time being, all 
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other priorities are subordinate, is the only answer both to the 
decline in coal and to Allied criticisms of Britain’s coal policy, 
The aims of such a drive are fairly obvious. The first factor 
in output is the miner himself. How can his work be increased, 
how can more miners be secured? At present, when a miner 
has worked, say, three shifts, he has earned enough money to 
buy what is available on the ration. To work a fourth or fifth 
shift will not bring him in enough to buy in the black market. 
It is more in his interest to spend the rest of his time (and on 
occasion part of his first, second and third shift as well) scouring 
the farms for food, working in his allotment, trading—if he 
can—in the black market and doing odd jobs for wealthier 
people who may pay him in kind. The only way in which a 
miner can be induced to work more shifts is directly to increase 
his incentive—to raise his rations decisively and to place a 
certain number of consumer goods at his disposal. Once this 
is done, and the miner and his family are reasonably fed again, 
it should be possible to introduce further incentives, for instance, 
bonuses (in kind?) for regular attendance. Incidentally, all 
these steps have been recommended by a quadripartite com- 
mittee set up some months ago to study ways and means of 
raising coal production. 

. The next problem is to restore to the miner a measure of 
confidence and hope. Hope for the time being can best 
be satisfied by a vigorous attack on the problem of miners’ 
houses. They should receive priority over all others and the 
coal towns receive a guarantee of priority in reconstruction. 
Another immediate step could be the restoration of all the 
recent cuts in insurance and possibly certain tax exemptions 
as well. But the restoration of confidence demands a wider 
political and sociological approach. At present the German 
miner hardly knows for whom he works. The old owners 
are expropriated. He probably believes “ international finance 
capitalism” has taken their place. He has seen his trade 
unions damped. Works councils are hardly encouraged. What 
he needs is an assurance that, whatever forms of international 
control are necessary, his future master will be a socialised 
institution. And that assurance will carry more weight if it 
is accompanied by positive encouragement to trade unions and 
works councils. 

Another essential point in a production drive is that none 
of this good should be done by stealth. It is no use putting 
up rations bit by bit or dribbling out the consumer goods. 
Action must be taken clearly and decisively, and in the grand 
manner. It is here that élan and propaganda are most needed. 
Propaganda to the miner has been almost non-existent. Any 
production drive should be assisted by a full-time propaganda 
director, devoting his time to convincing the miner that he is 
the aristocrat of the German labour movement and that his 
efforts are more important than anyone else’s in the feeding 
and rebuilding of Germany. (At present, most miners probably 
believe that 80 per cent of the coal they mine goes abroad as 
reparations.) And only if the production drive is fully publicised 
can it be made the basis of an intensive recruiting campaign. 
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The attitude of the miner is the core of the problem, but 
there are many other factors. For instance, is it certain that 
the British authorities have eliminated all waste in the use of 
the coal allocated to industry in their own zone? A recent 
report makes some sharp criticism of alleged waste and alleged 
incompetence among British fuel officers. A production drive 
would also need to be an efficiency campaign. Again, there 
is, it appears, a distinct danger that unless the supply of wagons 
is increased, transport will become in the very near future an 
inhibiting factor on the expansion of coal production. The 
chief bottleneck here is timber, for thousands of gutted wagons 
could be restored, if their metal frames could be re-boarded. 
Yet the allocation of timber to the Zone has been cut in order 
to maintain exports to Britain. Having tried to persuade the 
French that such a procedure is false economy in the case of 
coal, the British might, perhaps, reconsider the decision when 
their own interest in timber is at stake. 

From the very variety of all these factors—food, taxation, 
housing, economy drives, timber—it is obvious that no one 
department at present is in a position to co-ordinate them into 
a single coal policy. Least of all can the officials of the NGCC, 
struggling manfully at Essen, enjoy the necessary oversight. 
It would, therefore, seem essential to create a small Coal Com- 
mittee, preferably under the direct authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to ensure that all departments pull together in the 
battle for coal. Only when the necessary machinery of command 
exists, will the proper priorities be established. 


Ill. The Food Situation 


The recent slight improvements in German rations should 
mot blind the British people to the desperate situation still 
prevailing in the German cities. No one who has seen the 
faces of the victims of hunger oedema in the Hamburg hospitals 
or the pitiful limbs of tubercular children in the streets of the 
Ruhr is likely to feel that “ the food situation is in hand.” 

If the German food crisis is to be surmounted, a change of 
attitude is needed on two points which have now become so 
generally accepted that they are no longer discussed. The 
first is that, in a world food shortage, Germany must come at 
the end of the queue. There is likely to be a renewed and 
severe food crisis in the spring. Should the Germans again be 
reduced (after eighteen months malnutrition) to 1,000 calories? 

The point was surely well taken by Lord Beveridge in his 
articles on Germany in The Times. As he pointed out, no one 
disputes that Germans are last in the food queue. But should 
those at the head of the queue—which unhappily includes 
American livestock—satisfy all their needs before the Germans 
satisfy any? The first responsibility naturally lies with the 
countries which are gorged with food—the United States in the 
first place (but also Germany’s Scandinavian neighbours)—and 
the fusion with the American zone may help here, since the 
United States Government cannot escape some of the onus, if 
next year near-starvation again becomes prevalent. 

But the immediate responsibility for the British zone rests 
with the British, and restricted as is their diet and irritating 
as it is to continue these restrictions on into the peace, the 
British people cannot escape the blunt fact that if the saving of 
flour achieved by the first month of bread rationing were 
repeated for only four months, there could be a reasonable level 
of nutrition in the British zone next year. 

The other general idea which needs to be dispelled is that 
there is something monstrous in Britain paying £80 million 
for its German administration and that under no considerations 
can any addition be made to that sum. A situation is likely to 
arise in the next year, and in the case of fish and vegetables 
has already arisen, in which certain foodstuffs come into more 
general supply. Can the British Government in conscience 
refuse to expend extra money on purchases of food for their 
German dependants when limitation of finance is the only 
difficulty? The British were quick to remind the Germans of 
their responsibility as conquerors to feed the conquered in 
Greece. Is the responsibility any less binding now that it lies 
on the British? Scandinavian fish and Dutch vegetables are 
available. It is to be hoped that no financial considerations will 
prevent their purchase for the British zone. 
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IV. The Issue of Financial Reform 


At present the Germans’ nominal wealth is as 
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ciples—that the disproportion between Germany’s nominal and | . licat 
real wealth shall be drastically reduced, that the necessary cut ie? g 
shail fall equally on the owners of money assets and of real : litical 
perty and lastly, that the cut shall be socially equitable, the he : 
wealthy paying proportionately more than the poor. There can ‘a Gert 
be no quarrel with these principles. The difficulties begin when be inte: 
they have to be translated into administrative measures. So far ; and the 
only the Americans have put forward concrete suggestions. the 
Their plan (the so-called Dodge or Colm-Goldsmith Plan) has Ss pe 
not yet been made public but its general outline has been couplec 
discussed in the American zone. The Dodge Plan is, apparentiy, hog 
based on three separate operations. The first is a conversion of Democ 
all money holdings into a new currency at a high rate of the B 
conversion in order to decimate the monetary circulation (salaries, reform 
wages, rents, etc., will be converted at par). This conversion is costs a 
to be followed by a flat-rate mortgage on all property. The pro- throug 
ceeds will be placed in a Fund against which will be set people’s 4 = 
war damage claims, including the financial losses they have tavite 
suffered as a result of the conversion. The third step—to be British 
carried out after the completion of the second—is a progressive Soc 
capital levy on all forms of wealth. : 
It will be seen that the Dodge Plan fulfils the three criteria | ‘te ™ 
laid down by the Allies. It will certainly reduce the sum of Th 
Germany’s nominal wealth, it cuts down wealth in the form - ‘i 
both of money assets and paper claims and of real property. By 
introducing a progressive capital levy, it ensures that the wealthy epeeet 
make a proportionately greater contribution than the poorer Se 
classes. The difficulty in the Dodge Plan is its administrative | 
complexity. At stage two—the mortgage on property, the plan. 
creation of a Fund and the compensation of war loss—an of acc 
assessment will have to be made of almost everybody’s indi- by a 
vidual wealth. Admittedly, such an assessment must be the | 
basis of any scheme which aims at any measure of social justice, | 6° 
but in the Dodge Plan, having made this assessment for the viduz 
second operation, it will have to be made all over again for the betw 
third stage—the capital levy. There are other complexities in oe 


the scheme, but the chief difficulty is probably the double assess- 
ment and the strain its carrying out would put on Germany's 
financial administrators. 

Administrative complexity will certainly be the first ground at 4 
upon which the scheme will be attacked. The attack, some- 
what to the surprise of the Americans, is likely to come prin- 
cipally from the British side. The approach of the British 
financial experts to the whole idea of a financial reform is much 
more cautious than that of the Americans. They are impressed 
by the administrative difficulties of carrying through the ind 
vidual assessment of each German’s wealth and would prefer 
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measures, such as a general increase in prices, which can be 
carried through without too much “ planning.” This approach 
is, however, based on more than a technical bias. Some of the 
‘ish financial experts are apparently not much in sympathy 
with the declared ideal of making Germany a “ socialised demo- 
” Their preference for price increases and a flat rate con- 
yersion rests fundamentally on a belief that the German 
community should be run with the least possible administrative 
interference, and the aiming of getting “ prices into relation with 
costs” is part of a wider aim to remove all planning and all 
control. The argument runs that the German administrative 
machine is crippled and, in any case, planning and control are 
incompatible with political decentralisation. The aim of the 
Allied policy ought, therefore, to be to restore laisser faire and a 
free economy to Germany within the shortest possible space of 


time. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that a strong British contribu- 
ton to the discussion of financial reform has been an insistence 
that prices must be raised since on the one hand this step would 
qutomatically reduce the value of the currency in circulation and 
on the other it would meet the problem of the present dispropor- 
tion between industrial costs and prices. An official British reply 
to the Dodge Plan has not yet been formulated, but it may take 
the form of proposing a 50 per cent rise in prices (with some 
wage adjustments) a lower rate of conversion, possibly a mort- 

on real property and a capital levy only on very large 
s, since it is argued that a general capital levy is admini- 
stratively too complex. 

The difficulty about this British approach is its political 
implications. Put forward on “technical” and “ administra- 
tive” grounds, it can nevertheless create the most unhappy 
political repercussions and, incidentally, make complete nonsense 
of the British claim to be aiming at “ socialised democracy ” 
in Germany. A rise in prices at the present juncture would 
be interpreted throughout the working class, the trade unions 
and the Social Democratic movement, as an attempt to make 
the poorest members of the community carry the greatest burden 
in liquidating the consequences of Hitlerism. A rise in prices, 
coupled with a conversion scheme, is obviously a regressive 
method of absorbing surplus purchasing power and the Social 
Democrat leaders may prove unwilling to co-operate with 
the British if a regressive and socially unjust financial 
reform is introduced. No one doubts that a readjustment of 
costs and prices will be necessary at a later stage, but to carry 
through the readjustment now, when unskilled labourers are, 
in some cases, unable to buy even their ration, would be to 
invite the uncompromising opposition of those on whom the 
British administration must to a very large extent rely. 

Socialist leaders such as Dr Schuhmacher or Dr Agartz feel all 
the more strongly on this point since they believe that their own 
proposals for financial reform offer a workable alternative. 
The essence of the Social Democrats’ approach is to reduce 
the different stages of the Dodge Plan to one comprehensive 
operation. They oppose conversion into a new currency on the 
grounds that it creates—or at least renews—injustices and 
claims which have to be met at a later stage in the financial 
plan. They wish instead to see the introduction of a blocking 
of accounts on the Russian model, followed at a stated interval, 
by a single general capital levy on a progressive scale whose 
general principles are announced at the same time as the block- 
ing of accounts. The capital levy would be based on an indi- 
vidual assessment of wealth and no distinction would be made 
between money assets, war damage claims, holdings in Reich 
Debt or real property. All these different categories represent 
in fact claims on the German national product and, for the 

se of a capital levy, can be assessed together. For 

ce, a man holding property worth 1,000 RM, liquid assets 

of 4,000 RM, and a war ge claim of 10,000 RM would 
be assessed in the capital levy at 15,000 RM. The argument 
this operation is that it involves only one individual assess- 
ment, is impartially levied on all forms of wealth and by its 
steep progression, satisfies social justice. On a scheme of this 
sort, the co-operation of the German Left—and indeed of the 
Left wing of the Christian Democrats—can be secured. But the 
tim of price raising, budgetry equilibrium and “ normalcy” 
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will be supported only by those circles who have no desire to 
contribute to the liquidation of Hitlerism. In other words, the 
issue behind financial reform is not technical or administrative, 
It is profoundly political. 


V. Zonal Fusion and Central 
Government 


Hitherto the problems discussed have concerned primarily 
the British zone, but many of the difficulties in the zone— 
reparations policy for instance—depend upon quadripartite 
decisions and now that the policy has been adopted of fusing 
the British and the American zones into a single economic unity, 
both broad questions and details of administration will have 
to be settled on an Anglo-American basis. 

At present the working out of joint policies is hampered 
by the very different political developments in the American 
and British zones. The Americans hurriedly set up three 
Lander—Bavaria, Greater Hesse, Wiirttemberg and Baden— 
and gave them very far-reaching powers of controlling their 
own political and economic affairs. The only link between the 
three is a Landerrat on which the Prime Ministers and the 
Economic Ministers of the different Lander meet as representa- 
tives of three sovereign governments and conduct their nego- 
tiations, not as a central administration but as diplomats and 
bargainers. Three factors have reinforced this tendency—the 
strong separatism of Bavaria, which has always in times of 
trouble tried to loosen its ties with the Reich, the electoral 
victories of the conservative Christian Democrats, who oppose 
planning and control on principle, and the fact that the 
Americans have with breakneck speed handed over most of their 
powers to German administrators. 

British practice has been quite different. True, three Lander 
—Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover and Rhineland-Westphalia— 
have been established, but the powers of economic planning and 
administration in the broadest sense have been retained by the 
British. The resources of the zone have been allocated as a 
whole under the so-called Spartan plans. A Zonal Advisory 
Council has been set up, and at Minden a German Economic 
Advisory Board works beside the British on economic plans for 
the Zone as a whole. This policy has been reinforced by the 
fact that the British tend to rely on the Social Democrats, who 
believe in a measure of centralised control and planning. 

The problem is to fuse these two very different concepts— 
one of a close federation (a Bundesstaat) in which the Central 
Government retains strong powers (the policy in the British 
Zone) and the other of a loose confederation (a Staatenbund) 
settling certain common interests by negotiation (the policy 
of the Christian Democrats in the South and of some of their 
American advisers). The British and the Americans have agreed 
that two German boards, one political and one economic, shall 
be set up to express the unity of the two Zones. But it has so 
far proved extraordinarily difficult to get the “American 
Germans” representing the separatist Conservative South to 
come to an agreement with the “ British Germans ” represent- 
ing the Socialist, centralising North. The South Germans 
would like the Economic Board to consist of six representatives, 
one from each Land in the two Zones, all bound by the instruc- 
tions of their “ Governments,” meeting not as planners but as 
ambassadors. The North Germans reject this absolutely, de- 
manding a planning board which can allocate, stimulate and 
control economic life throughout the area. In essence, this 
struggle between the North and South is a fight to determine 
what should be the powers of a German central Government. 
The South Germans seek almost to denude it of powers. The 
Socialists wish it to be strong enough to make economic unity a 
reality, and to prevent the “ balkanisation ” of Germany which 
they see at the back of the South German approach. 

Is a compromise possible? Clearly it depends primarily on: 
the ability of the British and the ricans to agree, but it is 
essential that the British should stand firm on the principle of 
genuine economic unity. Germany cannot be divided into six 
or eight dwarf states and survive. The Rhine-Ruhr complex 
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§n particular needs not the Lebensraum of a single province, but 
of all Europe. Fortunately, Mr Byrnes in his Stuttgart speech 
made it clear that American policy is not designed to leave either 
zones or Lander as “ self-contained economic political units.” 
Probably the best model for a reasonable distribution of power 
between central and regional governments is to be found in the 
Weimar Constitution. The weakness of. its federal structure 
lay in the disproportion between the different Lander—giant 
Prussia side by side with Minute Lippe—but the British and 
American plans are producing more balanced Lander. Why not 
reserve to the central German board and behind it, to the 
Anglo-American administration, the powers reserved for the 
Central Government under Weimar? , 

At an administrative level, the British and American authori- 
ties can usefully learn from each other. In some American 
branches, particularly in food and agriculture, there are too 
few Americans and too little control. An extension of the 
British system could mean that Bavaria, for instance, would 
make a greater contribution to zonal food supplies. The 
American practice of reducing American officials might, on the 
other hand, be most beneficially spread to such branches as the 
British Trade and Industry Section where too many small and 
incompetent local British officials are applying the brakes of 
which the Germans so bitterly complain. In general terms, it 
might be said that the Americans can usefully take over the 
British. system of planning and allocation and the British can 
learn from the Americans how to devolve responsibility more 
speedily to the Germans. 


NOTES OF 


Mr Byrnes’s address to the German people was—and was 
intended to be—an occasion of historic importance. Who would 
have believed a few years ago that the first statesman to speak 
directly to the German people after the war would be an Ameri- 
can? And who would have prophesied that his speech would 
contain the specific guarantee that as long as any armics 
occupation remain in Germany, American forces will not be 
withdrawn? There have been in recent months such persistent 
tumours of an intended American withdrawal, borne 
out by the speed with which the Americans have transferred 
authority to the Germans, that Mr Byrnes no doubt thought it 
wise to convince the Western Allies and the Germans of the 
Western zones that the United States is not “a quitter.” 

But the chief significance of Mr Byrnes’s speech lay not in 
this negative reassurance, but in the number of positive proposals 
which he put forward for the development of Allied policy in 
Germany. He repeated the Western Allies’ earlier demands that 
economic unity should be made a fact and that centralised 
agencies should be set up for finance, agriculture, transport, 
industry and trade. He also made suggestions for the establish- 
ment of a German National Council as an embryonic central 
government. In the economic field, he went out of his way to 
assure the Germans that Germany 

must be enabled to use her skill and energies to increase her indus- 

trial production and organise the most effective use of her raw 

materials 

and declared that in the interest of Europe, Germany must not be 
turned into “a poorhouse.” Finally, on the question of frontiers 
he told the Germans that the United States would support the 
cession of the Saar to France, the retention of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland by Germany and the negotiation of a final frontier 
between Poland and Germany. In other words, the United States 
Government does not regard the Oder-Neisse line as necessarily 
final. 

There is no part of Mr Byrnes’s speech which the other Allies 
cannot, in principle, endorse. But the method chosen for its 
delivery is less satisfactory. The speech could not fail to be 
interpreted as a direct reply to Mr Molotov’s proposals made at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, and, since the whole question 
of Germany is to be reviewed in November, it would surely have 
been advisable to postpone the public statement of new proposals 
until then. The Germans have naturally interpreted Mr Byrnes’s 
ostentatious choice of Stuttgart and of a German audience as an 
attempt to bid for their favour. The chief thing they remember 
in his speech is that the question of the Oder frontier is still 
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The Americans have set the pace in proposin econon;, | * the at 
fusion. In his Stuttgart speech, Mr Byrnes established scone 
as pace setter for a central German Government. His Propogl f submit a 
that central offices for finance, trade, transport and 59 When 
should be set up under the control of a German Natiog} nd plet 
Council “ composed of the democratically responsible Minis, | the inev! 
. . . of several States or provinces established in the four zong*; to join 
is probably the only possible line of approach open to the Aljy} >¥t had 
at the moment. But it raises precisely the same issues as thy sefusess 


already raised by the fusion of the British and American zonq int 


Are the Germans to be allowed to determine the distribution a, 
power between central and local governments ? If 0, it is dot 
Socialists from the Ruhr and Christian Democrats from deductic 
South and Communists from the East succeed in finding , really ¢2 
formula ? If not, can the Allies find a satisfactory answer {,| with 2° 
them ? Between the Americans and their Christian Democry, 
and the Russians and their Communists, so great a gulf is 
that it may be questioned whether a workable compromise P< 
possible. It is here that the British and the German Socy Te 
Democrats will find the biggest challenge to their statesmanship| _. Aft 
They alone are in a position to work out a reasonable cop. ee 
promise between the two extremes and show that it can work eos 
The British zone is thus a testing ground for policies which cn} the cot 
and should become the ultimate basis for German uniyy, jected— 
Failure by the British can spell the failure of the Allies’ policy} sent th 
for Germany as a whole. More than the taxpayer’s pocke,| there @! 
more than British prestige are at stake in the British zone nen | special 
winter. It is German unity itself. ~ . 
would 
agreemr 
THE WEEK at 
to adj 
to get 
open. With a certain open Schadenfreude, they speculate on The 
Allied differences and on Russia’s “ dilemma” in having to choos ) fot the 
between Germans and Poles. This is a direct encouragement hotel 
of the worst elements in Germany and may well have counter. | cipal 
acted the positive good done by Mr Byrnes’s assurance of | having 
America’s continuing responsibility for European affairs. oe 
* * * of the 
appeal 
The Security Council and Greece my 
The last time the affairs of Greece were brought befor soot 
the Security Council it was the Soviet Union itself which took | was ; 
on the prosecutor’s task, the charge of disturbing peace being | from 
made directly against Britain ; the Ukraine simultaneously filled | set yy 
the minor role of prosecuting Britain for a threat to peace | toon 
Indonesia. This time the Ukraine has been promoted to th | assoc 
leading part and Mr Manuilsky has measured his talents asm! from 
anti-fascist prima donna against the earlier performance of Mt | Mosc 
Vyshinsky. The theme has been slightly altered in that the |  gitet 
accusations are made in the first place against the existing Greek publi 
Government, and the malevolent Briish are only charged with howe 
aiding and abetting ; basically, however, the line of attack is,| are y 
as before, directed against all Greek political groups opposed 
to the assumption of power by EAM. Mr Manuilsky explained 
that the Ukraine had the highest regard for the Greek people 
as represented by EAM, but that the Greek Monarchists were | Pak 


dragging Greece into aggression against Albania. The alleged 
aggressiveness of Greece towards Albania and maltreatment d 
the Albanian minority on the Greek side of the existing frontie | 0 
were the only elements in the charge with an international beat- 


ing, but most of Mr Manuilsky’s speech was concerned with Pris 
the purely internal affairs of Greece. the 

Greece has indeed been advancing territorial claims at the | of} 
expense of Albania—reviving demands which were already 4 of t 
source of trouble in 1914 and in 1919—but presentation of thes | tha 
at the Peace Conference is a perfectly proper procedure, what- nat 
ever one may think about the validity of the Greek case, pro 
regards charges of ill-treatment of the Albanian minority i | jh. 
Greece, the Greeks have been making similar accusations about ] 
ill-treatment of the Greek minority in Albania; such incidents to 
are unfortunately a commonplace of Balkan politics whet ne} 
frontiers are disputed. But there is no evidence that Greece 8 | 4 
planning to seize Albanian territory by force or to challenge | x; 
either of its Slav neighbours to war. The fact that the Ukrainiafl Ex 
charges were suddenly sprung on the Security Council without | 4, 


any prior diplomatic move to bring the matters of complaint 
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to the attention of either the Greek or the British Government 
strongly suggests that the intention has been to use the Security 
Council as a sounding-board for propaganda rather than to 
submit a serious case for discussion. 

When Mr Manuilsky’s charges that the Greek general election 
and plebiscite had been falsified with British complicity drew 
the inevitable rejoinder that the Soviet Union had been invited 
to join the Western Powers in supervision of the Greek elections, 
put had refused, it was explained that the Soviet Union had 
refused because such supervision was an interference in Greek 
jnternal affairs. It seems that, in the Soviet view, the attempt 
to ensure free elections is an improper obstruction of the revo- 

seizure of power, which alone is legitimate—provided 
it is done by the right people. This doctrine may be a correct 
deduction from Communist principles, but can the Soviet Union 
really expect to make it a basis for peaceful international relations 
with non-Communist States? 


* * * 


The Peace Conference and Uno 


After several days of negotiation, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers agreed to postpone for one month the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations previously fixed for 
September 23rd. The possibility of holding it concurrently with 
the continuing Peace Conference was discussed, but finally re- 
jected—not, it seems, because of a shortage of statesmen to repre- 
sent their countries at two simultaneous conferences, but because 
there are not enough qualified interpreters to perform their highly 
specialised functions on two such occasions at once. The new 
date, however, may still be too soon. The Conference may still 
be in the middle of its work in the third week of October, and it 
would be most unwise to fix a time-limit to the Conference ; if 
agreement has not been reached on all the issues by the time now 
fixed for the United Nations Assembly, it would be much better 
to adjourn the Conference than to seek hasty decisions in order 
to get the Conference finished in time. 

The postponement is described as an “ administrative calamity ” 
for the United Nations, because heavy financial commitments for 
hotel accommodation and iransport had been undertaken in an- 
ticipation of the meeting on September 23rd. Uno, indeed, is 
having some difficulty in keeping going on the other side of the 
Atlantic with its present lack of permanent premises, and there 
has been not a little nostalgia for Geneva, where the buildings 
of the defunct League of Nations stand as forlorn white elephants 
appealing for re-occupation. Of this mood Mr Vyshinsky sud- 
denly and unexpectedly took advantage during the discussion in 
Paris on postponement of the Assembly. He proposed that Uno 
should meet this time in Geneva. It was, of course, Russia which 
was most insistent on keeping the headquarters of Uno away 
from Geneva at the time when the new organisation was being 
set up—in part, apparently, because of the fear that it would give 
too much weight to Western Europe, and in part because of the 
association of Geneva with the humiliation of Russia’s expulsion 
from the League for the aggression against Finland in 1939. But 
Moscow may now think that a mistake was made in moving the 
site to New York; it has had the effect of making the American 
public much too interested in world affairs. For that very reason, 
however, the nations which do not belong to the Russian bloc 
are well pleased that it should remain on American soil. 


* * x 


Palestine Talks Without the Palestinians 


The London conference on the future of Palestine opened 
on Monday as had been planned. Delegates from the Arab 
States, British Ministers and high Civil Servants listened to the 
Prime Minister’s speech of welcome. After reviewing British 
support of Arab independence, Mr Attlee declared his conviction 
that “given a spirit of realism and understanding” the problem 
of Palestine could be solved. Drawing attention to the discussion 
of the British plan as the first item on the agenda, he emphasised 
that it was open to delegates to put forward amendments or alter- 
hative proposals. In conclusion he stressed the need for com- 
promise and the placing of Palestine in its proper place against 
the background of world policy. 

It is regrettable that no Palestinian represeftatives were present 
to hear this advice. Yet both sides, having closed the door on 
Negotiations, are making signs of pretending to open it. The 
Secretary of the Arab Higher Executive has conferred with the 
King of Transjordan who, with King Ibn Saud, has advised the 

tive to reconsider its decision to boycott the London talks; 
and he and the other members of the Executive may soon visit 
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the Mufti. Thus it is not impossible that the Palestinian Arabs 
may yet send their representatives, although to extricate them- 
selves from their previous position will be a delicate operation. 

The Jewish Agency, on the other hand, maintains its refusal, in 
the belief that present omens favour partition and that partition 
would provide a firm bridgehead. This, of course, is the Arabs’ 
real fear and, though the Saudi Arabian delegate has spoken of a 
new plan, it is difficult to conceive one that will both remove 
this fear and prove acceptable to the Jews. That some sections 
of responsible Jewish opinion have not said their final words is 
shown by the suggestions delivered to the Colonial Secretary on 
Monday by the representatives of the Agudas Israel World 
Organisation. Their exact tenor is not known, but their mere 
existence is a hopeful sign. It would be more hopeful, if there 
were any evidence that the originating bodies possessed sufficient 
weight to influence the problem. 

Meanwhile in Palestine both leading Arabs and leading Jews 
have declined the invitations to-London given them when their 
respective official agencies refused to attend. The Arab illegal 
army has held a parade. And Jewish extremists celebrated the 
opening of the talks by shooting a British sergeant in the back 
and blowing up a British officer and his wife as they were asleep. 
Both incidents illustrate the dilemma of “representative Jewish 
leadership ” in Palestine. What and whom can they be said to 
represent? 


* * * 


Squatters’ “ Hubris ”’ 


The squatters have really overdone it this time. By carry- 
ing out such an obviously preconcerted and large-scale attack 
on luxury flats in Kensington they have brought the wrath of 
the Government upon them. It was a pity from their point of 
view that the operation was quite so slick, for it brought into 
prominence the nature of the organisation which planned it, and 
the implied threat to all other empty or under-occupied property. 
The public sympathy, which had previously condoned the illegal 
entry into unoccupied huts, turned overnight into a feeling that 
things were now going too far, especially in the case of Fountain 
Court, Westminster, which was in process of being repaired by 
the Ministry of Works to house 92 families from the lists of the 
Westminster City Council. The public will now support any 
steps the Government may take to protect property of this kind, 
provided it can show that it is not being dilatory elsewhere. The 
Communists are trying to make a lot of political capital out of 
this dispute, but they can really only congratulate themselves on 
being an extra goad to the Government to put its own house in 
order. 

These new developments have various amusing sidelights. 
First, the Ministry of Works had already offered the local Council 
the use of the Kensington flats for housing purposes but the Coun- 
cil had turned them down as unsuitable: this was probably the 
right decision, for the cooking, clothes ing, and pram storing 
arrangements in luxury flats are not de for families with 
children, nor for anything but the minimum domestic activities, 
at home. Secondly, a Labour Government now finds itself in 
the position of defending the most upper class propertied interests 
against the homeless poor. And thirdly, the most spectacular 
seizure, against which the Government has now started action, 
took place on the very day when Mr Bevan was elsewhere saying 
that he had much “sympathy with the squatters.” Here is a nice. 
collection of contradictions. 

But, however trying these contradictions may be to the Govern=, 
ment, if they can now deal effectively with the situation no great 
harm will have been done. Indeed, on balance, “ Operation Squat- 
ter” will perhaps finally be reckoned as a success: it has provided 
some thousands of families in camps with more space if less than 
ideal sanitation ; it has relieved their erstwhile hosts of impossibly 
overcrowded conditions; it has ventilated the housing shortage 
in a most effective way ; but most of all it has put the authorities 
on their toes to see that no accommodation is wasted. There will 
remain a minority who mourn—the law-abiding applicants upon 
whom the squatters have stolen a march, but local authorities 
will, no doubt, do their utmost to see their wrongs righted. 


* * * 


The Shadow of the Axe 


There are rumours and counter-rumours of imminent cabinet 
changes. Some changes will certainly be made, and probably 
before Parliament reassembles, but how radical they will be 
remains to be seen. The veiled promise to bring in new blood, 
made by the Prime Minister a year ago, has yet to be fulfilled, 
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for, with the exception of the Minister of Food, the minor re- 
shuffles which have so far taken place have not altered any of 
the main burdens of responsibility. 

It is fairly easy to pick out half-a-dozen Ministers who have 
mot proved equal, either in political sagacity or administrative 
ability, to the larg: responsibilties laid upon them. Most of 
these are of the faithful old guard, whose chances came too late. 
It takes courage to be ruthless to fellow workers who have fought 
the good fight for twenty or thirty years, but it is to be hoped 
that Mr Attlee will prove he can pass this test of leadership. The 
fate of his administration, as well as of the country, will depend 
upon his wisdom. But if it is easy to point out the failures, it is 
far less easy to decide who should be their successors—not for 
any want of general talent, for there is almost an embarras de 
richesse of this, but because so much of the talent is untried in 
the very specialised business of political administration. This is 
not a criticism of the Labour Party: it is the inevitable outcome of 
having a Government which has not been in office for 14 years 
and then only very briefly and in imauspicious circumstances. It 
does, however, mean that there must be more than the usual 
element of gambling about the success of the new candidates. 
Nevertheless, Mr Attlee ought by now to have a good enough 
idea of where his most solid talent lies to be able to pick-out 
a good new team. 

Betting is heaviest on changes in the Service Ministries and at 
Supply, and on the creation of at least one new post without 
departmental responsibilities. There is a good case for one or 
two more of the latter appointments in a Government in which 
planning and co-ordination are so peculiarly necessary. Mr Mor- 
rison can hardly be expected to shoulder it all. 


* * * 


The TUC and the Closed Shop 


The Trades Union Congress has hitherto refrained from 
entering officially into the lists in the “ closed shop” controversy. 
Mr Dukes recently gave a general blessing to the principle, but 
it has been left to individual unions to formulate and press their 
own policies. Surprisingly, Mr Deakin, secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Union, declared last week-end that the closed shop 
issue did not arise in the LPTB agreement, and recalled that the 
TUC had never supported the closed shop. But now, it seems, 
the TUC will be forced to declare itself. A resolution submitted 
by the Musicians’ Union to next month’s Congress calls for 
the establishment of the closed shop, and urges all trades councils, 
trade unions, co-operative societies and local authorities controlled 
by Labour Party members to employ only members of affiliated 
unions. 

The Musicians’ Union is, admittedly, small. But the resolution 
is likely to have the support of the miners, wiso wish to establish 
a similar policy vis-a-vis the Coal Board and of the railwaymen, 
who passed a similar resolution at their annual conference this 
year: other big unions will almost certainly also give their sup- 
port. ‘If the weight of organised labour is thrown fully behind 
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the closed shop demand, it would be difficult for the Goy 

to resist. Yet, if it does succumb to union pressure, it 
alienate a large section of the middle-of-the-road public 
liberal opinion, as well as do a great disservice to the trade yp; 
movement in the long run. No doubt, when Parliament Te 
assembles, the Prime Minister will find himself compelled jp 
declare the Government’s policy. 

No such embarrassment will arise from the batch of resolutions 
on productivity, which will be warmly welcomed, as indicating 
the changing attitude of the trade unions and the deve 
of a more positive responsibility in production matters. Thy 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers calls for the application 
of “the most scientific and technical development throughou 
industry ” and for the removal of “ obstacles 
represented by out-of-date methods.” 
Scientific Workers goes further, and urges the TUC to set upa 
representative body to investigate the whole question of industria] 
productivity. These resolutions must not remain pious expres. 
sions, but should be translated into practice by trade union 
members in every industry. 

Wages will perhaps be the most controversial question on th 
TUC agenda. The Amalgamated Engineering Union calls for ; 
formulation of a national wages policy, to provide a minimum 





number of other unions. Transport House has hitherto persisted 
in misrepresenting the idea of a wages policy as an attempt to 
supersede the existing methods of collective bargaining or else 
as some sort of fantasy of academic economists. Now that its 
own affiliated unions have posed the question, there should be an 
opportunity for a clarification of the issue. 


rate in relation to human needs, and its claim is suppotied by a 


* x w 


A New Spirit in the Mines ? 


It is symptomatic that the first press conference to be held 
by the National Coal Board was for the purpose of announcing 
a series of joint management-miner conferences in each of the 
main coal-producing areas. The initiative for these conferences 
came from the National Union of Mineworkers, which put for- 
ward the proposal at its annual meeting irf July. Each conference 
will have as its chairman a member of the Board and will be 
addressed by one of the miners’ leaders and by a representative 
of the managements. The object is to infuse a new spirit into 
the industry and to enlist the co-operation of the men in a 
supreme effort to get more coal for the winter. The idea is 
fundamentally the same as that which led the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet Ministers to hold joint production conferences 
earlier this year. 

It is all to the good that the Coal Board should begin its 
career by taking the men at the coal face into its confidence. 
Coal getting is a highly localised occupation—the loose district 
organisation of the Miners’ Federation was only recently and 
with considerable difficulty superseded by a national body—and 
any suspicion that the industry was being run by bureaucrats in 
London would be ill-received by the men. It is also essential 
that the Board should have an opportunity to hear at first-hand 
the miners’ grievances and problems, and the conferences, s0 
long as they are not merely “ pep” talks but do in fact provide 
an occasion for debate and discussion, should serve a_ useful 
purpose. 

But talk, however much to the point, will not get the nation 
any more coal. If words were all that were required, the coal 
problem would have been solved a long time ago. The Board 
is still at the most embryonic stage, and virtually without staff 
or Organisation to support it, so that it cannot yet have any Clear 
procedure for setting about its herculean tasks. But it must be 
inheriting a great deal of knowledge and groundwork planning 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and should be able to 
outline some order of priorities for technical reorganisation and 
the problems of coal distribution before very long. As the 
touchstone of the Government’s nationalisation policy it should 
make every possible attempt to make a good and quick start. 


* * x 


The Chinese Civil War 


It has not been easy to get a clear picture of the military 
situation in the Chinese civil war, because the normal place fot 
the Communists to be found is behind the lines of their opponents 
and this makes the warfare of “fronts ” somewhat illusory. 
struggle is also complicated by the fact that some bodies of troops 
have by no means finally decided which side they are on, so that 
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sudden changes of allegiance keep on occurring. But the Govern- 
ment forces are NOW reported to have made substantial gains in 
the important province of Jehol, through which pass the land 
routes from North China to Manchuria (except for the coastal 
route by Shanhaikwan which has been in Government hands 
since last autumn). Government troops are now also apparently 
threatening Kalgan, the key town to the north-west of Peking. 
It seems to be the Government strategy to thrust a wedge between 
the Communist forces in Manchuria and those in North China 
and then, if possible, to reduce the latter to isolated pockets at 
a sate distance from the principal cities. General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s unwillingness to suspend hostilities indicates that he thinks 
he is winning; he may be wrong in his calculations—and the 
jonger fighting goes on, the more heavily China’s economic bur- 
dens are likely to weigh in the scales against decisive victory— 
but it must be admitted that so far the fighting has given him a 
fair prospect of a favourable decision as far as North China is 
concerned. In Manchuria the situation is different because of 
the established Soviet interest and the proximity of Soviet power 
on the Siberian border. There is now talk of a Communist 
gutonomous state in northern Manchuria, with its capital at 
Kiamusze on the Sungari, where it would be in effect under Soviet 
protection. 

Although such a Chinese “Azerbaijan” would be an en- 
croachment on Chinese sovereignty in so far as the Soviet Union 
gave it support, it would be a result so vastly preferable to a 
protracted division of the main area of China between irrecon- 
cilable factions that it could almost be regarded as a happy solu- 
tion. As it seems to be impossible for the two parties, each 
with strongly authoritarian tendencies, to co-operate in the govern- 
ing of China as a whole in advance of any practice of real political 
democracy, there is some advantage in the possession of an autono- 
mous area by the weaker party, so that progress may be promoted 
by a healthy competition of examples. Such an autonomous area 
under foreign protection could be a dangerous source of trouble 
in the future, but meanwhile it would be continually challenging 
the Kuomintang to put its house in order, particularly in the 
sphere of agrarian reform, and it is not good for the Kuomintang 
to be free from such external goading. 


* * * 


French Constitutional Impasse 


The French Assembly’s debate on the new Constitution 
makes little progress. The even balance of opinion permits 
agreement on small matters, but prevents any solution of major 
problems. The French Union, the procedure for dissolving the 
Assembly, and the method of revising the Constitution, are 
among matters referred back to the Commission. A motion to 
submit the electoral law to approval by referendum ended on 
Monday in a drawn vote. The composition of the Supreme 
Council of the Judiciary remains disputed and undecided. There 
is firm disagreement over the method of electing the Second 
Chamber—the Council of the Republic—and its powers. 

In an attempt, therefore, to provide at least some basis for a 
solution, M. Vincent Auriol, the President of the Assembly, last 
week put forward certain compromise proposals in a letter to 
M. André Philip, President of the Constitutional Committee. 
His attempt failed, as a similar attempt of his failed in March ; 
but several of his points merit attention. He suggested that the 
Council of the Republic should be elected on the basis of départ- 
ments by ad hoc electoral colleges, the members of which would 
be chosen by cantons by universal suffrage with proportional 
fepresentation. In this way he attempted to ensure that the 
Council would be more directly representative of the popular will 
and more independent than if it were chosen by the Assembly. 
He further proposed that the Assembly should not be liable to 
dissolution until two Ministries had fallen within a period of 
two years and at less than six months’ interval. He also proposed 
that this provision should not apply during the first eighteen 
months of an Assembly’s life. Other suggestions were that the 
Supreme Counci of the Judiciary should include two members 
appointed by the President of the Republic from outside both 
Parliament and the Judiciary ; that the Government’s paramount 
responsibility for defence, foreign policy and communications 
should be written into the clauses on the French Union; that 
revision of the Constitution should require the approval of both 
Chambers ; and that a permanent constitutional commission 
should be formed. 

The Parties received this move variously, but the sum of 
their opposition doomed the proposals. The Socialists applauded 
M. Auriol’s pertinacity and public spirit. The MRP, while 
accepting the suggestions for dissolving the Assembly, refused 








als 


to compromise on the election of members of the Council of the 
Republic. The Communists were opposed to electoral colleges, 
the Radical Socialists to proportional representation. ‘Thus, 
though all parties agree in principle with M. Auriol’s remark 
that “to emerge from the provisional period and not to com~ 
promise the Republican regime itself, democratic forces must 
be rallied,” none will take the first steps for fear of being left 
in isolation. Meanwhile the country tires of wrangling and the 
Left wonders uneasily whether General de Gaulle may not be 
the ultimate legatee of the nation’s frustrated hopes. 


x * * 


Presidential Elections in Chile 


In the Chilean Presidential elections last week none of the 
four candidates obtained an absolute majority. The Congress, 
therefore, will within fifty days of the result of the poll being 
known choose which of the two leading candidates is to be 
President. The poll was headed by Don Gonzalez Videla, the 
candidate of the Radicals and the Communists, but also supported 
by the powerful Chilean Labour Confederation and some Demo- 
crats. He gained 188,102 votes. The Conservative, Dr Cruz 
Coke, came second with 140,596 votes ; and the Liberal Senator, 
Alessandri Rodriguez, son of the former President to whom Chile 
owes much of its social legislation, was third with 127,972 votes. 
The Socialist, Bernardo Ibafiez, received only 11,890 votes ; his 
candidature was less of a serious attempt at election than a revival 
of the persistent factionalism which at one time prompted many 
candidates to put forward their claims. 

From the above figures it is clear that the Congress will be 
faced with an invidious and difficult choice. Don Gonzalez 
Videla has a clear but constitutionally inadequate lead in the 
number of votes. Appealing to the verdict of the polls he hhas, as 
“President of the Republic by the will of the people,” already 
re-stated his policy. Dr Cruz Coke, by contrast, lays stress on 
the constitutional position caused by his opponent’s lack of an 
absolute majority, and states that he expects the support of 
Alessandri’s followers in Congress. And it may well be that 
Congress will decide that a sufficient percentage of the Liberal 
vote belongs to him to outweigh the Radical lead in actual votes 
cast. 

The main difference between the policies of Don Gonzalez 
Videla and Dr Coke is that the former stresses his concern for 
the protection of “ human capital,” implying that his opponent is 
more concerned with safeguarding financial capital. He concen- 
trates on nationalising major industries, mechanising agriculture, 
raising the standard of living and on planning generally. In the 
international field both agree that Clhile should work with the 
United States for Pan-American interests; on home policy both 
emphasise the need to exploit the country’s valuable resources— 
in which a promising oil-field discovered last New Year’s Eve 
is now included—and to develop heavy industry and transport 
without undue foreign participation. But whichever candidate is 
finally chosen by the Congress is likely to find that now, as under 
the earlier Popular Front, the incurable factionalism and present 
balance of political forces in Chile hamper his best intentions 
and prevent the creation of genuine political and economic 
stability. 


* * * 


Bulgaria and Greece 


The Bulgarian plebiscite on the monarchy had the expected 
result, all. the recognised political parties having declared in 
favour of a republic. Ninety-one per cent of the electorate 
voted and 92 per cent of these votes were for a republic. It 
would not indeed have been surprising if the percentage had 
been even higher, for a dynasty of German origin has twice been 
involved in bringing a Slav country into a European war on the 
German side, which has also turned out to be the losing side. 

It has to be remembered, nevertheless, that there was strong 
support in Bulgaria, both in 1915 and in 1941, not for a pro- 
German policy as such, but for using German support as a means 
of enforcing Bulgaria’s territorial claims against Jugoslavia and 
Greece. Today the new Bulgarian regime seeks Russian support 
instead of German, no longer against Jugoslavia, but still 
against Greece, and Russia at the Paris Peace Conference has been 
backing the Bulgarian claim to annex Western Thrace from 
Greece. In historical retrospect it is interesting to remember 
that Bulgaria’s original grievance was really against Russia, for 
the Serbo-Bulgarian secret treaty for the partition of Macedonia, 
taken from Turkey in the First Balkan War of 1912, was guaran-, 
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teed by Russia, but Russia (for reasons of higher international 
policy) supported Serbia in repudiating it. Serbia in alliance 
with Greece then defeated Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War. 
Bulgaria, after this disaster, still retained a strip of the Aegean 
coast, but lost that as well by the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919 after 
the desire to be avenged on Serbia and Greece had led to Bul- 
— alliance with Germany and Austria in the First World War. 
t is this territory which Bulgaria now claims from Greece with the 
support of the Russian bloc. The British delegate on the commis- 
sion of the Peace Conference considering the demand declared 
that it was “quite unheard of for a defeated nation to put 
forward claims against a victor nation” and the South African 
delegate described it as “the limit of audacity.” 


* * * 


No Industrial Revolution Yet 


Mr Baruch’s committee has reported to the United Nations 
Commission upon the industrial possibilities of atomic power. 
This report is very welcome and will help to take speculation 
upon the subject out of the realm of pure guesswork to which 
it has so far been confined. 

The guesses do not seem to have been wide of the mark. It 
is confirmed that there is not to be an industrial revolution next 
year, but electric power produced by atomic energy and power 
produced by coal will probably differ in cost by an amount 
sufficiently small to ensure that future development is largely 
a matter of relative fuel prices and gradual technical progress. 
The great disadvantage of atomic power is the high capital cost 
of constructing and equipping the fixed plant. The great advan- 
tages lie in low running costs and the negligible weight of raw 
material to be transported to the plant for day to day operation. 
It is calculated that an atomic plant costing $25 million could 
produce 75,000 kilowatts at an “operating cost” (by which is 
apparently meant total cost, including capital charges) of 0.8 cents 
a unit. At the prices at present ruling in the United States an 
equivalent coal plant would cost $10 million and operate at 0.65 
cents per unit. In these calculations the rate of interest is assumed 
to be 3 per cent. 

It can be seen at once that with so high a ratio of capital to 
running costs the rate of interest looms large in the calculations. 
A collectivist government determined to accumulate industrial 
capital at as rapid a rate as possible—and for this reason charging 
little or no rate of interest in the accounts of its projects—would 
be far more attracted by the immediate prospects than a govern- 
ment or private concern forced to pay a market rate of interest. 
Mr Baruch’s report suggests that a 33 per cent increase in the 
price of American coal would bring the “operating costs” of the 
two methods into equality. Rough calculations show that the 
same equality would be achieved if prices remained stable and 
interest charges were ignored. In this country, coal prices are 
already approaching the figure at which the Report expected 
“ operating costs” to be equalised, even if the 3 per cent interest 
figure is included. But the higher construction costs, which 
must be anticipated in Britain on account of technical inexperi- 
ence, lack of industrial “know-how” and the extra cost of 
importing the large initial quantity of Uranium required to 
construct a pile, must be set against the price of British coal. 
This industrial revolution will not pay yet. 

The role of atomic energy in the future seems, from the Report, 
to lie in the gradual replacement of coal and oil as the source 
of power. The pace of the change-over will depend largely on 
what happens to the price of coal. If improved conditions of 
work overcome the malaise which affects the mining industry, 
if technical efficiency can outpace the demands for higher wages, 
then the introduction of atomic energy for industrial purposes 
will be delayed. But if the rising standard of living and the 
workers’ attitude towards arduous work continues to make it 
mecessary to recruit miners at wages which the industry cannot 
bear, then rising costs will oust coal from its dominant position. 
The oil reserves of the world are limited, and oil is no overall 


substitute for coal. 
* * * 


Bread upon the Waters 


What will be the final effect on the harvest of the unremitting 
gains and gales of the last six weeks cannot yet be said. From 
some areas come reports that a third or a half of the cereal crop is 
already destroyed. The more sober statistics given in the official 
crop report for September Ist indicate that the condition of barley 
is much worse than average, while wheat and oats are also below 
the average, but not dramatically so. Much rain has fallen, 
however, since the crop reports were returned, and much still 
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depends on whether there is enough sun in the next fortnight to 
facilitate quick harvesting. In any event, this unfortunate “ 
of God ” gives a posthumous justification to the decision to ration 
bread. Supplies of home-produced wheat will be much smalle; 
than last year since, apart from the havoc wrought by the weather 
the wheat acreage is shown in the annual agricultural returns fo; 
June 4th (summarised on page 435) to be down by 200,000 acres 
Luckily the Canadian harvest has been good, and Britain jg 
assured by the recent Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement of 
and prompt supplies. Tyhe bad harvest here does not, therefore 
necessarily mean that the lifting of bread rationing will be post. 
poned indefinitely. 

The annual agricultural returns show that the total tillage are 
of England and Wales is nearly 400,000 acres less than the 
11,052,000 it was in 1945, although this change has been accom. 
panied by a considerable increase in the area under tem 
grass. The Government intends to reverse this trend and to 
obtain, by compulsory orders if necessary, a large increase in the 
acreage sown to wheat this autumn. In view of the unforeseen 
disasters which contributed to this year’s grain shortage, this 
decision is only sensible, however regrettable it is that the trangj- 
tion of agriculture to a normal peace-time basis should be further 
delayed. 

The farmers are again facing a serious labour shortage in coping 
with the harvest. The agricultural returns show that the regular 
farm labour force was 644,000 strong this June, which is 28,000 
larger than in June, 1945. This increase has only been brought 
about, however, by setting a further 25,000 prisoners to work, 
while the number of casual workers has fallen. Agriculture is stil] 
faced with a long-term as well as a short-term labour problem. 


x 


The weather has been cruel not only to farmers, but to the many 
families who were taking their first holiday together for seven 
years—even though it has conformed on the whole to King 
Charles II’s dictum that the English climate is ideal, since on 
nearly every day it is possible at some time to take a five-mile 
walk. Inevitably it is being asked whether the atomic experiments 
could be responsible for the weather—though nobody has yet 
explained why atom bombs in the Pacific should ruin the summer 
in England, but apparently not elsewhere. Wet summers also 
always give occasion for speculation whether a fundamental change 
in climate is slowly taking shape. Changes in climate are known 
to be very gradual indeed, although it can be shown, for instance, 
that the average annual temperature of London has been rising 
slightly since 1850. However, in the very long run, climatic 
changes must certainly have considerable effects on the energy 
and prosperity of whole nations, as a war-time discussion on 
the subject pointed out*. Did the Greek and Egyptian civilizations 
have to contend with as high temperatures and as low humidities 
as those countries possess to-day? There is evidence that the 
Middle Eastern nations in their prime were moister than now, 
making thought and work easier. And for all its nuisances, the 
moistness and wetness of Britain may be a natural gift not worth 
the losing. 


x x * 


Safety in the Air 


Three major air disasters in the past week, one on the 
British-South American line and two on Air France, involving 
in all the loss of over 60 lives, have focused public interest on 
the question of safe air travel. They have, not unnaturally, led 
people to feel that all is not well in the air and that they had 
better travel in a more modest manner, by train. Indeed, it is 
reported that while there are now long queues for the Golden 
Arrow, air passages to and from Paris can be obtained with the 
utmost ease. . 

Horrible and spectacular though these air crashes may be, it 
would be unreasonable to condemn air transport as a necessarily 
dangerous mode of travel. The record of British civil aviation 
in regard to safety is highly creditable. British Overseas Airways 
Corporation has only had one accident involving the loss of any 
passengers since November, 1944. This year, until last weekend’s 
crash, British civil aircraft were involved in only two serious 
crashes, one on the Liverpool-Belfast line in April and another 
in Norway in August. But in spite of this good record it 8 
incredibly difficult to obtain any statistics about the number of 
passengers killed or injured in relation to the number carried, 
and the Ministry of Civil Aviation would be well advised to make 
such information public, in the same way that information about 








* “ Climate and the Energy of Naticns,” by S. F. Markham, 1os. 6d. 
O.U.-P., 1942. 
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goad and rail accidents is made available. This should also 
include information about the types of aircraft involved in 
eccidents. 


Another measure which should be taken, and which would help 
to give the public confidence, would be to hold enquiries into 
air disasters in public and not in private. There seems absolutely 
no reason why these accidents should not be treated in the same 
way as railway accidents, nor why the enquiries should be held 
in the atmosphere of a court-martial. If civil aviation is to develop 
on healthy lines, it is essential that the maximum publicity should 
be given to both its good and its bad aspects. 


* * x 


Training the Civil Service 


It is possible to economise staff both by cutting out 
processes and by increasing efficiency. The latter method 
is being diligently pursued by the development of train- 
ing schemes all over the civil service. Be‘ore the war, 
with a few exceptions, training schemes were non-existent, 
and new staff were left to sink or swim. The wartime com- 
pulsion to economise manpower and to digest so many tem- 
porary officers forced many departments to evolve short intro- 
ductory training courses. The need for perpetuating and 
expanding these was accepted in an unimaginative report pub- 
lished in 1944. Fortunately the deficiencies of this report are 
now rapidly being made good, and many new schemes have been 
developed. Nearly all the major departments have separate 
training divisions concerned both with training new staff and 
improving the efficiency of the old. The refresher courses for 
ex-service staff were described in the issue of April 27th. 
Other departments, which are taking over new duties, such as 
the Ministry of Labour and the Assistance Board have special 
courses to train their staff for their new work. A particularly wel- 
come development is the scheme to “instruct” supervisory 
staff: this was badly needed, for the tendency is to promote to 
the supervisory grades largely on seniority, and this does not 
necessarily carry with it any aptitude for managing or inducting 
subordinates. This failure in the past has led to much frustration 


and misuse of manpower. 
Letters to 
Liberty and the Unions 


S1r.—In your issue dated August 31st an article referred to the 
present dispute in the printing industry and you stated that “the 
Unions, in effect, assumed at the time of the last settlement of 
wage rates an obligation not to press for higher wages until the 
end of a period that has not yet expired and, by extension, not 
to strike in support of a wage claim. Being thus inhibited from 
asking for higher wages they are now applying for a 40-hour week, 
which is substantially the same thing, since the effect, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, would not be to reduce the actual 
hours of work, but simply to introduce overtime rates of pay five 
hours earlier.” I feel sure that you are not anxious to mislead 
your readers and I would, therefore, like to take this early opper- 
tunity, on behalf of the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, 
of drawing your attention to the actual terms of the last wages 
settlement. 

Whilst it was provided that “so long as the cost of living 
remains at its present, or approximately its present, figure ” there 
should be no further wages applications until June 30, 1947, the 
agreement also provided that “The Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation is not precluded, if it so desires, from making applica- 
tion for variation of the Hours and Holidays Agreement during 
the period of stabilisation.” During the wages negotiations last 
year the Unions made it very clear to the employers that, during 
any further period of stabilisation, they were not prepared to 
postpone an application for a shorter working week and extended 
holidays, and the stabilisation clause of the Wages Agreement was 
specifically drafted, by agreement with the employers, in order 
to permit the question of Hours and Holidays to be raised. Your 
article goes on to state that “In short, although there was a 
promise not to strike for higher wages, a claim, the effect of which 
would be indistinguishable from a rise in wage rates, is being 
pressed by a withdrawal of labour which, if not a strike, is very 
nearly as disorganising. Incidents such as this make even the most 
favourably disposed onlooker wonder what prospect there is of 
agreements made by trade unions being honoured in the spirit as 
well as in the strict letter.” I feel sure you will realise from the 
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At the centre the Treasury has a number of schemes. Th 
are courses for training instructors, modelled very Closely on 
army experience. There are special courses in statistics for 
those staff who are to be put on statistical work—an encouragi 
sign for those who have been critical of the very UNStatistica] 
methods used in many departments. There are courses modelled 
on the “Training within Industry” methods used in Ameri 
to be run by the Ministry of Labour. There is a general intejjj. 
gence service to keep departments informed of new methods and 
to pool information. And finally there are the schemes for trainj 
the administrative grade. These have made a modest start with 
the new recruits but provide only a two to three weeks’ co 
owing to the clamour from departments to get their new hands 
quickly. Later it is hoped to give longer courses to new recruits 
and refresher courses to older ones, and to release really promising 
men and women for a “ sabbatical year.” Such, however, is the 
pressure on Civil Service staff, that it has so far proved quite 
impossible to give anyone this long release. 

With such a wide range of schemes it is surely permissible to 
hope that fewer men and women for each specific job will be 
necessary, and that more round pegs will find their appropriate 


holes. 
Shorter Notes 


It is significant that the Air Force, too, is having its recruiting 
troubles. Adequate air crews can be found but no ground crews 
to service them. As in pre-war days the Air Force always did 
better for recruits than the Army, this seems to indicate that 
recruiting for the Services as 2 whole is suffering from a general 
malaise, and is not just 2 question of a special dislike of the 
Army. In the debate on Army recruiting at the end of last 
session, the fact that the Army was doing no worse than the 
Air Force was given as a peculiar mitigating circumstance. Lord 
Tedder is unfortunate—he can derive no comfort from the con- 
verse of the case. 

* 

A sentence in The Economist of August 24th, page 288, might 
be read (erroneously) as stating that Mr Kulishev, the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister, had been listed by the Greeks as a war criminal. 
The man whom the Greeks accuse is, in fact, General Marinov, 
the present Bulgarian Minister in Paris. 


the Editor 


exact terms of settlement that the Unions are honouring the spirit 
as well as the strict letter of the last wages claim, it having been 
agreed by both sides that the question of Hours and Holidays 
could be discussed during the period of stabilisation.—Faithfully 
yours, G. G. Eastwoop, Assistant Secretary. 

Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, 

60, Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 

[If the demand for shorter hours were in fact based on a desire 
for less work, Mr Eastwood’s letter would have some point. But, 
as everybody in the trade knows, there is no prospect of shorter 
hours actually being worked—indeed, there would be chaos if 
they were. That being so, Mr Eastwood’s pretence that it is 
really hours that are at issue merely reinforces our comment.— 
EDITOR.]} 


Sir,—The dilemma between irresponsible extremism and 
“ statesmanship ” which you note in your article on August 31st 
in relation to trade unions officials is, in fact, most important at 
workshop level and works its way upwards through the whole 
trade union structure. 


Extremism normally carries most weight with the shop repre- 
sentative’s electorate ; in order to achieve anything through nego- 
tiation with the management he must be responsible. Many 
potential leaders do not see their way to combine the two, and 
are lost to the trade union movement. Others rely on themselves 
alone, keeping the rank and file in the dark as long as possible, 
which normally only postpones the clash. A more satisfactory 
relationship is a long-term issue, which, however, management 
can further by meeting all legitimate requests on the part of the 
workers, and thus limiting occasions when extremism might be 
displayed. It is a fact that the most progressive managements also 
normally have the most responsible shop-stewards to represent 
the workers.—Yours faithfully, R. P. LYNTON 

69, Exeter Road, N.W.2. 


Smr,—Your leading article on “Liberty and the Unions” 


prompts a further comment about the way in which the TUC 
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is pressing its claims. First of all it seeks to persuade its members 
_ strike, if they have to work alongside members of other unions, 
god then it says that it is in the public interest that their claim 

be granted because of the inconvenience to the public, 
if it is not. When it is remembered that the TUC tries to get 
all its members to pay the political levy to support the Labour 
Government it is easy to see how difficult it is for this Government 
to deal impartially with the situation. 

It is clear that the whole matter requires most earnest con- 
sideration, for it is only a short step, and a logical one, for the 
TUC to try to get its members to strike, if their workmates do 
not all subscribe to the same political party as themselves. If and 
when this occurs, we shall have reached democracy on the Russian 
model, but all freedom for the workers will have gone.—Yours 
faithfully, W. N. Leak 


Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire 


Peace without Honour 


Sir,—I have nothing to add to my correspondence with The 
Economist as such, but would like to say a word in reply to Mr 
Gollancz. 


I am fully aware that Mr Gollancz has both written and pub- 
lished explicit proposals on a variety of subjects ; my reference 
to him was solely in respect of those of his opinions which were 
summarised in the article entitled “ Peace Without Honour.” It 
seemed to me then, that the contention that the unsatisfactory 
nature of International Politics was due to a falling off in the 
moral calibre of Europeans generally and the British in particular, 
was over-emphasised and calculated to distract attention from the 
complexity of the problems with which we are faced. I have seen 
no reason to revise that opinion. 


The need for clear objectives, and the concentration of our 
limited resources of international influence for the purpose of 
attaining those objectives, seems to me more worth pointing out 
than the alleged moral turpitude of a continent. I would be the last 
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to deny that, both as an author and a publisher, Mr Gollancz has 

done much to meet this need, but none of his nine proposals were 

contained in the article which I ventured to criticise-——Yours 

faithfully, Guy. 
The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Measuring Inflation 


S1r,—Mr Stone’s letter on August 31st is characteristic of the 
younger generation of economists reared in the abstract atmo- 
sphere of university and government service, who welcome with 
amazing indifference the prospect of continuous inilation and 
who, in place of studying its effects on the condition of the people, 
seek only its degree of measurement. 

Its measurement is supplied at every hand on every day in the 
domestic budgets of ordinary housewives—it is virtually the sole 
topic of every shop-stewards’ meeting and every business man’s 
daily concern—the instability of his costs and quotations. Only 
last week, Sir Miles Thomas found it necessary to protest against 
the chronic inflation which has doubled prices since 1939. 

The instability of inflation is causing industrial unrest and dis- 
satisfaction, promoting dishonesty and avarice, making a racket 
of business, enriching the crafty, robbing the weak and, worst of 
all, diverting savings from genuine investment and serious enter- 
prise to a search for non-depreciating values, as well as to exces- 
sive personal spending “to beat the next price rise.” It is surely 
and mercilessly wiping out the life savings of small savers with 
no powerful trade union or political interest to support their 
cause, 

And Mr Stone condones the sacrifice of industrial stability and 
“the sacred savings of the nation” all “with the object of main- 
taining a reasonable degree of industrial mobility.” Is it wisdom 
to sacrifice so much for so little or is it, in Mr Morrison’s words, 
Government policy “to regard the people’s savings as a sacred 
trust .. . and the deep responsibility of the Government to do all 
practicable to maintain the steady value of our money.”—Yours 
faithfully, E. H. Dean, M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) 

Technical College, Coventry. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Competition at Sea 


(From an American Correspondent) 


(This article was written shortly before work in all US ports was brought to a standstill by a strike on the part of AFL unions. 
The dispute is discussed in a following Note.) 


TP effects of the wage increases that were given to the mari- 
time unions under the agreement of June 15th are still subject 
Three sets of conclusions are offered, one by the 
ship operators, one by the unions, one by the War Shipping 
Administration. ‘There is no disagreement about the terms of 
the contract: it provided for a basic 56-hour work week at sea, 
overtime to be paid for hours worked in excess of 48, all work 
on Sunday being at the overtime rate. The work week in port 
is 40 hours, all work on Saturday and Sunday being at the over- 
time rate. All unlicensed personnel were granted a wage in- 
crease of $17.50 per month, and the overtime rate for such 
personnel fixed at $1 an hour. 

These increases put the wage rates of U.S. seamen at the 
following levels, the value of board and lodging being put at 
$74.17 per month, and monthly hours on duty at 217.9: 


Monthly Increase 
Wage plus’ Real in Real 
Rating Board and Hourly Hourly 
Lodging Wage Rate 
$ 3 $ 
BNR So caag cls aU dks udle bswe 278 -92 1 -280 0-217 
MMORIIOR «665 6's 04's 0945 0 4K 262 -67 1-205 0-20 
Ordinary Seaman ............+005 239 -92 1-101 0-176 
Maintenance (Utility) ............ 262 -67 1-205 0-20 
OE, 96 nto 0 ants d90 o0.00 285 -42 1-309 0 -223 
Oiler-Fireman-Watertender ....... 275 -67 1 -265 0-214 
MMs soos tte eres s core ttes 246 -42 1-130 0 -182 
Pereeeerreee ys citer 324 -42 1 -488 0 -265 
MOON is ceesekds vilcieTio. aes 304 -92 1-399 0 -245 
Second Cook, Baker Assistant Cook 285-42 1 -309 0 -223 
Messman-Utilityman ...........+- 246 -42 1-130 0-182 


When these figures are computed against the manning tables 
for various standard type ships of the American Merchant Marine 
fleet, typical increases in monthly operating costs look like this: 


Labour New Total New Total 
Cost Labour Operating 
Type of Ship Increase Cost Cost 
per Ship perShip per Ship 
§ > 5 
C-2 (Victory Ship) .........-2eeee 1,174 12,754 33,544 
EC-2 (Liberty Ship) .........-.0. - 41,800 10,724 25,260 
T-2 (Tamker) .....0.ceccccecceeds 1,823 11,866 41,378 


No two estimators come up with the same figures, and of course 
no two ships operate on the same schedule at sea or in port. 
But the above may be taken as representative estimates of 
monthly operations. 


Private ship operators have been inclined to say that perhaps 
it was all right for the government to pay these increases, since 
the money comes out of the Treasury and the government has 
no need to show a profit. For themselves, however, the story 
is different. Mr Frank J. Taylor, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute and chairman of the committee 
which negotiated the new wage agreement for the general agents 
of the War Shipping Administration, declares that the wage bill 
on American ships will now be approximately four times the 
average on comparable ships under the flags of the other principal 
maritime nations. The Liberty ship may not be a fair basis 
for comparison as it cannot compete with the faster types that 
will dominate post-war shipping. Using it as an example, how- 
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ever, Mr Taylor declares that the average basic monthly wage 
bill under various flags is now as follows: 


Monthly 

Flag Wages $ 
BD, d:n'n's dn wntg eae ows coTETe eee e to VevevEveas 2,735 
oe ee wns bees SSeS 2,389 
5s one eels wie we tawnernee bgt > > 2,463 
EEG ts wats see CERO ETE + oes Te eee ESE Tek Sees 2,150 
eee Ce ks shes cs sa eee me nbs o0 8 3,417 
EE oe Zee w a CeRE LEDs oe. Peed sey es 6 cre we 10,184 


These estimates include the pay of licensed as well as unlicensed 
personnel. “How long privately owned ships under the American 
flag can survive against competition under this handicap remains 
to be seen,” says Mr Taylor. 


To this the Maritime Unions reply that the increase in wages 
is a relatively small part of total ship operation (3 to 6 per cent). 
(Total wages, of course, represent from 25 to 40 per cent of ship 
operation in the examples cited above, and are not such an 
insignificant item.) The CIO Maritime Union officials further 
point out that the wage increases granted by the War Shipping 
Administration on behalf of the government cannot be such a 
great obstacle as the ship operators say ; they cite the fact that 
in later negotiations with the Seafarers’ International Union, 
which is affiliated to the American Federation of Labour, the 
operators granted wage rates from $5 to $10 a month higher 
than the scale given to the CIO unions. 


Captain Granville Conway, acting administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration, gives some support to the unions’ point 
of view. First he points out that a shipping strike last June 
would have cost the American economy—and the world—far 
more than the amount of the wage increases. Second, he declares 
that the increased costs which hurt the operators most are not 
the straight wage increases, but the increased loading and cargo 
handling charges and featherbedding. “ Featherbedding ” is the 
American term for made-work, resulting in extra pay for labour 
not actually performed. For instance, if a ship now carries gasoline 
to the value of over $10, this becomes a penalty cargo, and the 
crew must be paid a bonus for the voyage. 


Increases granted to the longshoremen have raised cargo hand- 
ling charges in all ports. The wage rate now averages $1.25 an 
hour. Harry Bridges of the West Coast Longshoremen (CIO), 
has declared that he will demand $1.§0 an hour when his present 
centract comes up for renewal September 30th. The six-hour 
day is in effect on the West Coast. In the East the 5-day, 
40-hour week prevails, with overtime on Saturday. When the 
retroactive pay called for in the June 15th contract was not 
promptly settled, longshoremen began a slowdown. One ship 
loaded only two tons an hour. Another loaded 700 tous in a 
week. 


It is the total of all these separate items—plus a recent increase 
of 21 cents a barrel on the price of fuel oil—that is making the 
position of the American shipowner difficult, though no overall 
estimate of the total cam be made because no two ships have 
the same cargo or handling charges. Since ships of all flags 
touching US ports have to pay the same handling rates, the rates 
are not a competitive factor in international shipping. But they 
are a big factor in coastwise trade. Before the war, from 60 to 
7o per cent of US ocean-borne tonnage was engaged in coast- 
wise trade. During the war such business practically ceased 
to exist. The War Shipping Administration set about re- 
establishing coastwise and intercoastal shipping after V-E day, 
but has operated at a loss for two principal reasons: first, because 
competing railroads have favourable rates in most of the com- 
modities ; second, because the Office of Price Administration has 
refused to allow rate increases to meet costs. On coal, WSA 
has had to absorb losses as high as 80 cents a ton for coastwise 
runs. Shipowners who before the war operated in coastwise 
trade are naturally not anxious to take back their ships from 
government operation until they know they have a fair chance 
to show profit. 


Since the passage of the Transportation Act of 1940, shipping 
rates have been under the regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which also regulates rail rates. WSA 
initiated appeals for rate increases last March, but action 
has been slow. Notices were sent out on July 26th, inviting 
interested parties to file briefs with the ICC by September 16th. 
Hearings will begin on September 30th. But it will probably 
be months before new tariffs are filed and approved. On Sep- 
tember 1st, moreover, the War Shipping Administration officially 
went out of business, turning its remaining functions over to 
its parent, the Maritime Commission. WSA funds unexpended 
must be returned to the Treasury by December 31, 1946. After 
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that date, WSA will have no money. Appcal is being made 
extend this deadline by a few months, however, to permit the 
Administration to liquidate the world-wide tramp service jt 
operated during the war, and to complete movements of relief 
and war supply cargoes. 


On August 5, 1946, the US Merchant Marine fleet num 
3,761 dry cargo vessels, 898 tankers and 271 troopships—a total 
of 4,930 bottoms. Of these, 3,520 had been returned to Private 
owners, chartered, or put in the reserve fleet. This left L4to 
ships in the fleet controlled by the WSA. About 800 are 
charter operation, and by September 1st the operators will have 
to obtain new charters from the Maritime Commission, 
vessels under charter and redelivered to owners as of August 
included 341 tankers, 408 dry cargo vessels, 28 passenger ]j 
34 colliers, three barges and a cable ship. The total is 8} 
Sull to be redelivered to private owners are some 84 ships, maki 
the potential US merchant fleet under private operation Number 
899 bottoms of all classifications. 


About half the American-flag ships in foreign commerce before 
the war operated without the aid of government subsidy, At 
the present time there is plenty of business and the international 
rates are considered satisfactory. If and when the volume of 
traffic falls off, the decline may be accompanied by a drop in 
freight rates. If this situation develops within a year, the 
American unsubsidised operator may be at a disadvantage to 
foreign competitors who have lower labour costs. The 12 US 
steamship companies t!wt operated under government subsidy be. 
fore the war had a combined fleet of approximately 150 vessels, 
One of the conditions of their receipt of subsidy was that they 
must be in competitive operation against foreign flag lines on 
essential trade routes. The subsidy was intended to cover dif- 
ferences in labour and other operating costs, but the conditions 
of the subsidy provide that the operator receives subsidy only 
up to the amount of his deficits. If he shows a profit, he gets 
no subsidy. During the five years of the war, the Treasury paid 
out some $43 million in subsidies to American lines in foreign 
commerce ; $28 million were recaptured, however, because the 
lines showed profit. That made a net loss to the Treasury of only 
$15 million, or an average of $3 million a year. 

The Maritime Commission has recently opened new hearings 
in Washington on Pacific shipping, to determine what lines may 
be eligible to receive subsidies in Far Eastern and South Pacific 
trade. Ten steamship lines have made application for routes in 
the Pacific, including several newcomers. A number of the lines 
propose to operate without subsidy and are opposing subsidy 
grants to their competitors. 

Some of the maritime union leaders are inclined to the belief 
that subsidies provide the proper answer to the question of where 
the money is coming from to pay them higher wages. They 
offer the idea that the wages of men at sea should be as high as 
the wages of men on land. Further, the American government 
must maintain a sizeable merchant marine as a safeguard for 
national defence. And the general taxpayer must be prepared t 
meet the burden of keeping the US flag in commerce on the high 
seas. The big interest shown in the Maritime Gommission hear- 
ings on Pacific routes is a certain indication that the new high 
rates for maritime labour have not frightened American shipping 
interests out of world trade competition. 


American Notes 


Seafarers’ Challenge 


The severest, and what may be the ultimate, challenge to 
wage stabilisation has come from an unexpected quarter: from 
the seamen’s unions affiliated with the AFL rather than from 
the mass production unions of the CIO. The paralysis which 
afflicted every American port last week was caused by a strike, 
not against the employers, who support the union, but against 
the government, and specifically against the Wage Stabilisation 
Board. Its aim is to force the Board to reverse its decision that 
AFL seamen must be content with the $17.50 monthly increase 
granted the CIO unions in June, and forgo the difference between 
that figure and the $27.50 and $22.50 they have wone from the 
shipping companies on the East and West Coasts. The member- 
ship of the AFL unions is less than 100,000, but in their attempt 
to break through the wage ceilings of the Administration, they 
have the active support of another 400,000 maritime workers, who 
expect, in due course, to share the spoils. 

As yet, the Board has not yet officially blown the retreat, 
but it is hard to see what alternative the Administration possesses. 
It is under heavy pressure for a settlement from the War Depart- 
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, anxious abou: its oversea supply lines—and the relief agen- 
In a strike against the government, no advantage can be 
gained by government seizure; with Congress dispersed, Mr 
Truman cannot repeat the strike-breaking tactics that intimidated 
the railroad unions; and to use the Navy end Coast Guard, as 
was threatened but never attempted, in June, would bring blood- 
shed, perhaps wider strikes, and certainly alienate even more 
Jabour votes. 
The Administration and many labour leaders had hoped to 
¢ for several months labour’s revenge for the mutilation 
of price controls. That accounting can now hardly be avoided, 
ugh it is too soon to predict another great wave of strikes. 
Demands by the auto-workers, meat-packers, rubber-workers, 
miners and lumbermen are at hand to enlarge any gap broken 
by the spearhead of the maritime workers. Even the employers 
are split on the desirability of a return to the free collective 
ining the AFL seeks; employer members of the Wage Sta- 
pilization Board have become increasingly embarrassed by their 
task of denying price relief to employers who have granted wage 
increases. 
In New York, the effect of the shipping tie-up has been aggra- 
yated by a lorry-drivers’ strike which is depriving the city of 
jts 40-page newspapers, food, cigarettes and beer. The inability 


to load waiting ships has led to partial railroad embargoes on 


freight to coastal cities. The set-back to production and distri- 
bution, the inconveniences and downright hardships of these last 
stoppages may prove to be the straw which breaks the back of 
labour’s friends in Congress when it reconvenes and gets down 
to that overhauling of labour legislation for which President 
Truman asked last spring. 


* * * 


Against “ Big Business ” 


Despite Washington proclamations of vigorous enforcement 
of the Sherman anti-Trust Act, there has been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction in recent months with the policy of the Department 
of Justice. Sales of war plants to US Steel and the Aluminum 
Company of America have been sharply criticised; there have 
been widespread suggestions that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has favoured the “railroad monopoly ”—though it is 
generally agreed that the railway carried a heavy burden success- 
fully in the war—and there has been adverse comment on the 
Administration’s part in supporting legislation designed to exempt 
fire and marine insurance business from anti-trust actions, pend- 
ing the establishment of new regulations. A recent report by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, insisting that wartime develop- 
ments had reinforced the control of the larger industrial units, is 
yet another weapon for those urging the more stringent control 
of monopolistic practices. 


One of the strongest advocates for a new direction to trust- 
busting campaigns is Representative Patman from Texas, who 
has waged an unsuccessful struggle to prevent chain store develop- 
ment by a confiscatory tax levied on the number of branches. If 
the atmosphere of the new Congress is favourable, the work will 
go on through the House Small Business Committee. Mr Patman 
is in a good strategic position as vice-chairman of the Congressional 
committee of advisors established by the Full Employment Act. 
Another exponent of stronger controls on big business is Repre- 
sentative Kefauver, who wants a more rigorous enforcement of 
the Clayton anti-Trust Act forbidding stock deals between com- 
panies wherever it can be held to be restrictive to free competition. 
A Supreme Court decision many years ago held that the Act could 
not prevent an outright purchase of assets by,a competitive under- 
taking, and the Clayton Act is now generally regarded as wholly 
ineffective. 


At the back of the entire campaign stands Mr Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce. It is understood that the especial con- 
cern of the Department is the record of integration in the food 
processing and rubber and textile industries. In respect of the 
distributive links between wholesale and retail channels, the new 
campaign may yield some information supplementing the massive 
studies made a few years ago by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee on manufacturing, patent processes and finance. But 
the work of the latter body has been digested by no more than 
@ handful of responsible and authoritative students of industry, 
and it remains to be seen how far the new Congress will be 
willing to act upon the evidence made available. It is now nearly 
sixty years since the pressure of agrarian, small business and 
artisan forces pushed through Congress the ICC and Sherman 
Acts—measures then widely denounced by industry’s controllers 
ascharters for Socialism. In to-day’s era of giant corporations the 
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opponents of Big Business are no less vocal and restless, and 
possess the very considerable reinforcement of the more radical 
groups of economic thought. But it can hardly be claimed that 
their influence over sixty years has brought many major adjust- 
ments to the structure of US industry 


* * * 


The Shadow of 1948 


Only two months are left before the elections, and as they 
come into the home stretch commentators, and even politicians, 
are more wary of forecasting the result than they were throughout 
the twelve years when the magnetic influence of Mr Roosevelt 
made prediction nearly fool-proof. November’s off-year election 
result will be made up of a patch-work of local decisions, of 
which the contest in New York State promises to be one of the 
most significant. There ex-Governor Lehman (Dem) will con- 
test the Senatorship with Mr Irving Ives, while Senator Mead, 
a weaker candidate, has undertaken the much more formidable 
task of ousting Governor Dewey. The spotlight of the campaign 
will focus on the showing Governor Dewey makes. If he is 
re-elected, his followers will interpret the victory as the green light 
for another Presidential nomination. It is rare for a defeated 
candidate to make a come-back, but the Governor of New York 
is supremely eligible, and if in 1948 the Republican party is 
looking for a bridge between its left and right wings, Governor 
Dewey may well be the man. 


His campaign is already stressing not only the efficiency for 
which he is noted but his progressive good works: the 
modernisation of education, housing, and the social services of 
the state, the enforcement of rent control, the fact that the first 
re-apportionment of seats for the State legislature and for Con- 
gress for twenty years took place under his Governorship. Mr 
Dewey’s enemies like to point out that the war-time increase in 
State revenues has simplified his task. Nevertheless, on issues 
like racial and religious discrimination, Mr Dewey has won a 
courageous—as weli as politically profitable—battle. 


But in New York, as indeed throughout the nation, Mr Roose- 
velt is still the candidate. It was his widow who made the key- 
note address to the Democratic convention in New York State 5 
and it has not escaped notice that in a recent broadcast Mr 
Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
mentioned Mr Roosevelt’s name five times before he got round to 
mentioning Mr Truman at all. Mr Hannegan, as a practical 
politician, is supremely sensitive to the influence of labour, too 
much so for Mr Truman’s conservative advisers, like Mr Snyder at 
the Treasury. This seems to be a case of the left hand, which 
musters the voters, not knowing, or preferring not to know, what 
the right hand in Washington is doing. 


* x * 


Manpower and the Army 


The two months draft holiday is over, and last week Selective 
Service Boards started sending out “Presidential greetings” to 
men between the ages of 19 and 29. The War Department 
estimates that to provide an army of 1,200,0%.> in pril the 
draft boards will have to provide 185,000 men betv. «cu now and 
March 31, 1947 (when the draft law ends) to supplement the 
155,000 it expects will volunteer. For the moment, with the 
reserve built up heavy enlistments in June, the position is com- 
fortable ; and only 25,000 will be drafted this month. Early 
next year, however, the Army will feel the pinch of concessions 
just granted. The distraught colleges, overwhelmed with students, 
have obtained the deferment of their young instructors. The 
home-building programme has successfully claimed the exemp- 
tion of skilled building-trades workers. The need for transporta- 
tion and critical production workers could not be denied. Should 
enlistments drop below 22,000 a month, raising of the draft totals 
may meet with difficulties. 


Judging from the steady drop in volunteers from June to July, 
and July to August, neither the higher pay nor greater privileges 
in the new Army compensate for the freedom and opportunities 
of civilian life. Indeed, the Army may have made a serious 
mistake when it seemed to invalidate the Doolittle report by 
letting Colonel Kilian get off virtually scot-free. Civilian oppor- 
tunities are at an all-time high. With 60 millions now at work 
(including men in the Forces) the employed make up 43 per cent 
of the whole population, compared with 36 per cent in 1940, and 
38 per cent in the boom-year of 1929, and still employers are 
scouring the labour markets. During the war there were only 
slightly over 54 millions employed on the home front. Of the 
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8,000,000 women young and old people drawn into that force, 
$,000,000 have already departed, and those who remain are likely 
to fall away, either into a rocker on the porch, or back into 
school. 

There were still 2,270,00 unemployed in July, rwice the number 
out of work a year ago This is to some extent inevitable when 
men can shop around for jobs rather than take what the Army 
offers, but one consequence of the tight manpower position is 
bound to be a reaction against the scale of unemployment in- 
surance. A good deal is already heard of veterans who prefer 
to remain in the “ 52-20 Club” rather than go to work. As long 
ago as June, 1,800,000 veterans had applied for this readjustment 
allowance of $20 a week for a maximum of 52 weeks. Under 
present conditions it is inevitable that the question should be 
asked, not only of Veterans Unemployment Insurance, but of the 
state schemes as well: “Are we Buying Unemployment?” 


* x * 


Construction for Prosperity 


One of the most vital questions for the United States in the 
post-war years will be how far constructional work can reinforce 
business activity. Apart from other constructional needs, Wash- 
ington has formally declared that the country “needs” at least 
10 million houses in order to attain a desirable standard for 
family dwellings, and it is well known that the lag in residential 
construction between the wars was one of the outstanding features 
contributing to the generally depressed Jevel of activity. 

An interesting survey of post-war possibilities is given in the 
latest ssue of the Economic fournal by Mr Ian Bowen. He 
points out that effective demand sufficient to attract and retain 
a greatly increased labour force hinges upon three main factors: 
the actual physical shortage ; the provision of adequate finance— 
public or private—and the necessary organisation. Of the physical 
shortage, on any reasonable standard, there can be little doubt, 
and an examination of all available evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that “the demand for new housing may be driven up 
quite fast if there is a renewed and fairly rapid expansion of the 
national income.” Indeed, Mr Bowen asserts that “ prospects 
of a building boom that will beat all previous records are quite 
favourable.” 

But he points out also that construction expenditures at any- 
thing like boom levels presume a great deal of foresight, and 
planning. “A lag of seven to eight months has been a minimum 
between planning a project and commencing the contract for 
most large-scale works, and the private contractor will not begin 
work until his labour and material supply is secure.” The US 
building industry, he believes, is capable of very rapid adjustment 
to demand, but there are substantial obstacles to very speedy 
progress, in the form of organisational problems, and meanwhile 
the limiting factors find expression in a cost inflation that can 
rapidly damp down demand, especially for large-scale works. 
How vital it will be for the Federal Government to solve such 
problems may be seen from the following figures, showing both 
the lag in between the wars and an official estimate of the way 
in which effective demand, given under the necessary conditions, 
might raise activity in the post-war period :— 


Post-War 

Construction by Types 1926-29 1936-39 Estimate 
$ millions at 1940 prices 

, Biecee undies! USS pean ye 11,390 6,284 11,683 
PORN LS, 9,228 4,040 8,429 
Dehn v2 .ciun.bosiiiace se 2,162 2,244 3,254 
ee BCL Oe ere ony 4,445 2,689 4,400 
EEAGRWBYS 65 «56cm na'ee aciene 870 782 1,400 
eee eye ee 1,258 425 1,313 
ONE sos. Lv a ren ane dem 723 441 738 


At the moment, these figures (adjusted to 1946 prices) can be 
no more than rosy visions. Skilled labour is critically short, 
and is said to have “lost” much of its pre-war efficiency ; there 
is not enough lumber, steel, or brick. and even the partial ful- 
filment of the Veterans’ programme is demanding drastic priority 
schedules. In the longer run, it seems as though a sustained 
boom will need regional organisation on a scale that will bring 
almost insuperable political obstacles. 


* x * 


Inquest on WPB 


Inevitably, the acceleration of war expenditures from a quite 
derisory level to an annual rate of $100 billions within a few 
months of Pearl Harbour brought conditions under which there 
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flourished not only waste and gross inefficiency, but 
corruption. ‘T’he somewhat inconclusive, but damaging, in 
gation of the Garsson munition contracts by the Mead Inve 
tion Committee brought to light some very disturbing eyj 
of collusion between high service officials, Congressmen, ang in. 
dustrialists, all far more concerned—whatever their degree 
precise guilt—with immediate profits and comforts than with the 
goal of rapid and efficient production. 

The Mead Committee has now summarised its findings oye 
a much wider field of war activities, and gives some amusing ¢. 
amples of individual failure and undeserved awards. From the 
more general viewpoint, it repeats earlier charges that the Wy 
Production Board (then headed by Mr Donald Nelson) for 
exercised no overall authority over the service chiefs, and declare, 
that the Office of War Mobilisation itself failed in its task o 
co-ordinating the specialised industrial “Czars” (for coal, oil, 
rubber, manpower, etc.), but served only as a referee “ waiting fo 
disputes to arise.” Industry, however, receives full praise, not 
only for its productive record but also for its ability to look ahead 
of federal agencies in its assessment of war demands. 

Criticism of the services has been reinforced by Mr Donald 
Nelson in his book “ Arsenal of Democracy ” which deals at grea 
length with the alleged attempt by the services headed by Gener 
Somervell, the Supply Chief, to wrest production control from 
the civilian agencies; he declares that General Somervell wa; 
animated “either by an inexcusable lust for power, or by out 
right ignorance of how industrial production is accomplished.” 

Mr Nelson thus fully confirms the bitterness of the inshe 
struggle for power on which the available evidence is stil] far 
from complete. Industry is hardly so blameless as the Mead 
Committee believes, for there were very many cases in which the 
eventual scale of demand was never clearly forseen, and many 
attempts to resist federal pressure for enlargement of capacity, 
From Pearl Harbour onwards, American industry did without 
question perform a “ productive miracle,” but its achievements 
were due far more to the inherent resources of manpower and 
material than to directional genius. Insofar as Congress and the 
Administration held the responsibility for muddle and confusion 
(which persisted from the first days of the National Defence 
Council through to OPM and the WPB) the moral to be draw 
from the Mead report is that Washington today, is rather less 
well-prepared for the problems of peace than it was for the 
problems of war. 





Shorter Notes 


At a moment when irresponsible broadcasters are lightly pre 
dicting war before Christmas, the “New Yorker” magazine ha 
created a journalistic sensation by clearing its pages of their 
usual sophisticated fare to devote an entire issue to an account 
of the impact of the atomic bomb upon Hiroshima thirteen 
months ago. Mr Hersey’s story is that of six who survived. Many 
more than the magazine’s 298,000 readers will profit. A number 
of newspapers have bought reprint rights; WJZ is broadcasting 
a series of dramatisations; and so far only one Brooklyn sub- 
scriber has asked for his fifteen cents back—on the admitted 
grounds that that week, the “ Talk of the Town” wasn’t funny. 


x 


Although the new price ceilings for meat average about 12 
per cent higher than those of June 30, when price control lapsed, 
the bare butchers’ counters forecast by the meat industry are 
already materialising. Farmers who took full advantage of in- 
flated prices during the holiday from controls, are carrying on 
what amounts to a sellers’ strike. Whether, given a continued 
meat famine, it is either possible or desirable to revive meat 
rationing is now being discussed by a committee appointed by the 
Office of Price Administration and the far from enthusiastic De 
partment of Agriculture, which would prefer to abandon ceilings 


altogether. 
* 


The Senate Campaign Investigating Committee, which inquires 
into each election, and is now recruiting a staff, will shortly probe 
allegations that the victories of Senators Bilbo and McKellar 
should be disallowed. Senator Bilbo is accused of publicly 
preaching intimidation to keep Negroes from the polls, while 
Senator McKellar and the Crump Machine in Tennessee aft 
alleged to have spent more money than the state law permits. 
Unfortunately the courts have not yet determined whether the 
Corrupt Practices Act applies to the primaries as well as 
elections, nor does it cover expenditure made for the candidate 
by his supporters. This question of “slush funds” may bulk 
large in the electoral inquests, for purse-strings are loosened this 
year by Republican anticipations and Democratic forebodings. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Still Dearer 


HE margin between railway receipts and expenditure, so 
T favourable to the Government during the war, as the owner 
of the equity, is steadily shrinking. In spite of the increase 
in rates and fares at the beginning of July, the net revenue of 
the main line railway systems is expected to fall below the 
annual rental of £38,633,000 payable to the companies by the 
Government under the control agreement. It has been obvious 
for some time that, if a subsidy is to be avoided in 1947, ? 
further rise in rates and fares will be necessary. The Govern- 
ment, evidently, is not anxious to foot the bill from public funds, 
for it has decided to set in motion the machinery* provided for 
the adjustment of rates and fares, that is a public inquiry held 
by the Charges Consultative Committee. 

The public enquiry that is to be opened on September 16th 
will have two main objects. The first is to establish the sum 
to be raised by increased charges to bring net revenue in 1947 
into line with the annual rental of £38,633,000, and the second 
is to decide how that sum is to be raised. No estimates of 
expected receipts and expenditure in 1947 will be available 
until the inquiry opens. Last May, when the Minister of 
Transport announced the decision to hold the forthcoming 
inquiry, a deficit of £25 million was expected for 1946, despite 
the sharp increase in rates and fares on July 1st. This is shown 
in Table I. On the assumption that the volume and nature of 
traffic and aggregate expenditure remain unchanged in 1947, 
the deficit would be {10 million. This is shown in Table II. 

TABLE I—YEAR 1946 (ESTIMATED IN May) 
£ million 
Estimated shortage, before increase of charges, in control 


en ee ee ee 40 
Yield from increased charges from July 1, 1946 (one-half) .. 15 
Deficit to be made good by Exchequer ........seceeeees 25 

TaBLe II—YeEar 1947 
£ million 
Estimated shortage in control net revenue account at level of 

charges before July 1, 1946.............cccececccceee 40 
Yield from increased charges (full year) ..............00. 30 
Deficit to be made good by further increased charges ..... 10 


In actual fact the deficit is likely to exceed {10 million at 
present charges. The published traffic receipts show that the 
drop in volume is continuing. In 1944 the receipts from Govern- 
ment traffic amounted to £123 million ; in 1945 they totalled 
{102 million—the greater part of the fall of £21 million 
occurred in the second half of the year. This steep fall has 
continued in 1946 and is one of the main causes of the esti- 
mated deficit of £40 million (calculated at pre-July rates and 
fares) in the pool net revenue account. There is still a sub- 
stantial volume of Government traffic (the railways are now 
tunning about 900 special trains a week on Government 
account), but it is reasonable to assume that it will continue to 
fall in 1947 with the progress of reconversion. The relaxation 
of petrol rationing and the increased use of public road trans- 
port must also attract traffic from the railways ; thus, in the 
holiday season of 1946, ordinary passenger traffic has fallen off. 
Moreover, the introduction of excursion fares has offset, in part, 


_* The legal authority for such inquiries resides in Defence Regula- 
tion 63 which empowered the Government to take control of the railway 
system in 1939 and suspended the annual review of rates and fares 
in relation to the so-called standard revenue fixed at the time of the 
amalgamation of the companies after the war of 1914-1918. Instead, 


the Minister may authorise by Order any alterations in charges that 
he thinks fit, subject, of course, to the consent of Parliament ; a motion 
to annul the Order raising rates and fares last July was defeated in 
the House of’ Commons on June 26th. 


Transport ? 


the general upward revision of fares last July. Concurrently, 
expenditure is bound to rise with the provision of additional 
services and higher prices of materials. The deficit for 1947 
may therefore be as high as £15 million or even £20 million at 
present fares and rates. In the next table an attempt has been 
made to assess (roughly) the amount of receipts in 1947 at the 
present level of charges :— 


TasLz IJJ—Estimatep Receipts 1n 1947 


f million 
Pool receipts 194 1947 
TE siren. on ten dnn aaa cuenta ee 344 -5 310 -O(c) 
PA ceed whee Ce ehiCea een cous St 39 -4(a) 44 -0(a) 
Ota: eck 44 oe rah: cates eiees 383 -9(b) 354-0 


(a) Takings; given at L.P.T.B. fares inquiry. 
(b) White Paper. 
(c) Assumes a decrease of 10 per cent. compared with 1945. 


These figures, of course, are subject to a wide margin of 
error, especially the assumption of a 10 per cent decrease in 
receipts. If the main line receipts in 1947 were £310 million, 
the overall increase required to yield a further £15 million 
would be 4.8 per cent. If the additional revenue which is 
needed is found to be £20 million, the average percentage 
increase would be 6.5 per cent. (The main line receipts also 
include the minor railways, which will cause the percentage 
increase required to be understated.) When the inquiry opens 
it will be possible to test these figures against the official esti- 
mates. They suggest that, if a deficit is to be avoided, rates 
and fares will have to be raised by another 5-10 per cent and 
that the increase will have to take effect from the beginning 
of next year. 

In assessing the necessary increase in rates and fares, the 
Consultative Committee will be asked by the Minister to take 
into account all relevant considerations, to aim, for example, 
at an equitable distribution of.charges between the various 
classes or groups of traffic, to have regard to the Government’s 
policy of full employment and to the importance of maintaining 
adequate coastwise shipping services. The interpretation of the 
meaning of these instructions is likely to occupy a considerable 
part of the Committee’s time. For example, is it to be under- 
stood that the increases ordered from July 1st last represent an 
equitable distribution of charges? These were:— 

TaBLE IV—RIsE IN RAILWAY CHARGES OVER PRE-WAR RATES 

At June 30, At July 1, 
1946 1946 


Merchandise by passenger train .............. 


° 
° 
Fares (other than workmen’s and season Set ié "3 
Workmen’s fares and season tickets 10 


BSRRE She 


Goods trite Srallig «05 oii. scares ccmswe edie oe 16 -4 
CR do nttarndinatnneensn «Asks 2 ain 16 -% 
I 5 onc 9-0 a c0veds ayanes eeearasees 6s Peed 20 
Certain coastwise traffic .......seeec eee eeees 7% 


The former practice of uniform changes in fares and rates 
has been discarded. The question whether discrimination should 
be continued raises a host of thorny problems. Discrimination 
between different kinds of traffic may be justifiable on social 
grounds or on grounds of expediency, as, for example, to assist 
the export trade. The principle is not new, but careful thought 
should clearly be given to its implications before it is introduced 
as a permanent feature on the railways. It may be argued, of 
course, that pre-war ratios between rates and fares are not 
necessarily sacrosanct, that they can by no means be regarded 
as infallible yardsticks, and that they were themselves discrimina- 
tory. This leads back to the highly complicated and controversial 
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issue of the principles of rate fixing and of costing. Discrimina- 
tion between the charges fixed for different branches of trans- 
port has its own remedy, where these are competitive. In other 
words, if it becomes cheaper to carry goods by one means of 
transport rather than by another, there will be a diversion of 
traffic. For example, if railway freight rates are kept low in 
relation to coastal shipping rates, coastal shipping will suffer a 
loss of traffic. 

Another difficult problem is likely to arise from the instruc- 
tions concerning full employment. How are these to be inter- 
preted? Is the Committee to have regard solely to the year 
1947 when there is likely to be full employment? Or should it 
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refrain from raising charges to cover the deficit. in full on th 
grounds that this might aggravate unemployment in subsequent 
years? 

The public inquiry is unlikely to furnish answers to all these 
questions ; but the proceedings should certainly be instructive 
Even the most cursory examination of the problem before the 
Committee emphasises once more the need for a rational trans. 
port policy. Hitherto, all the energies of the Government have 
been devoted to promoting the political end of nationalisation 
it is time part of them were diverted into the less exciting but 
more important technical problem of promoting the economic 
end of rationalisation. 


Farm Machinery 


W years have always been prosperous years for British 
farmers and periods of rapid technical advance on British 
farms. In fact, since the boom days of mixed arable farming 
in the 1870’s, it is only during the periods of the two world 
wars that British farmers have been able to replace capital 
equipment at an adequate rate. During the last five years, the 
most important agricultural development has been an enormous 
increase in the amount of field machinery in use on British 
farms. The number of tractors has trebled to well past the 
150,000 mark ; and there have been large, if less spectacular, 
increases in annual purchases of many types of cultivating 
implements, sowing implements, and harvesting machinery. 

It is certain that the rate of mechanisation will now slow 
down. Large numbers of tractors and other machines were 
required for the wartime ploughing-up campaign, which has 
increased the arable acreage of England and Wales by almost 
60 per cent to 144 million acres. As soon as the world grain 
shortage has been overcome, the area under the plough will 
fall considerably—just how drastically depends largely on 
Government policy—and demand for some types of machine 
will drop heavily. Nevertheless it is certain that there is scope 
and also need, if agricultural efficiency is to be raised, for some 
further mechanisation. The chief obstacle in the way is the 
well-known one that the size of most British farms is too small 
for the employment of the most suitable types of machine. 
Numerous small farms are dependent on horses, where tractors 
would be more serviceable, and very many mixed family farms 
of 75 to 150 acres possess nothing like the wide range of imple- 
ments and machines needed for really efficient farming. But 
their size is too small for many types of machinery to be 
adequately utilised. As things stand, much of the machinery 
on small and medium-sized farms is seriously underworked. A 
recent survey by the Farm Economics Branch of Cambridge 
University discovered that the depreciated capital value of 
machinery per acre tended to fall rapidly as farms grew larger, 
indicating a large degree of wastage on farms under 200 acres. 
During wartime, inflated farm incomes have-enabled many 
farmers to purchase types of machinery which they could not 
operate economically under more normal conditions. 

A big increase in the average size of farms would both reduce 
current costs of operation and make possible a wider use of 
specialised machinery. However, there will be no rapid move- 
ment in this direction unless it is organised by the Government, 
and the Government is not likely to disrupt and replace the 
farming structure on a large scale—nor would this be really desir- 
able. The Government would do well to set an example, how- 
ever, by purchasing and reorganising a few selected areas of 
farmland. At the same time, the use of contract services, which 
has developed fast during wartime can be further developed. 
In addition to private contractors’ services, the county agricul- 
tural executive committees now own and hire out large 
numbers of machines while by 1944 there were about a 
hundred co-operative machinery pools in existence, many 
of them acting mainly as local agents for the county 
committees, but some possessing independent stocks of 
machinery. The future of the machinery pool movement 





is difficult to predict. It has owed much to the co-operative 
spirit displayed by farmers during wartime and it has not had 
to stand the test of strict financial accounting. It is not known, 
for instance, whether contract services are performed more 
economically by county committees than by private contractors, 
The suggestions now being made that the Government should 
subsidise the development of public machinery pools need 
further examination before they should be accepted. It is clearly 
undesirable to give too much encouragement to the perpetuation 
of small and uneconomic farming units, as machinery pools 
tend to do. It has also been found unwise as a rule to hire out 
machines unaccompanied by the labour needed for their opera- 
tion. But, when all these caveats have been entered, it remains 
true that agricultural efficiency might greatly gain from the 
development of some system of public contracting for the more 
expensive types of machine, especially those not liable to strong 
seasonal demand. 

These remarks suggest that the overall demand for agricul- 
tural machinery will not be maintained at its wartime level. 


1.—FarM MAcHINERY REQUIREMENTS: N.F.U. Estimatss> 





Estimated 















rtion 
Average | Supplied | Total No. | ,.,; Annual | Esti 
Annual from at 1944 ree Demand pecan 
Supplies Home | Machinery Yy for Require- 
1940-44 Sources Census ene Replace- ments 
ment 
Tractors(3/4-wheel’ A 26,970 77 153,080 76 a 

‘ 3(3/4-wheel’d)| : : . 20,140 26, 

»  (2-wheeled) 2,690 93 10,940 6-9 1,580 14, S00 
Agtic. Tracklayers 1,000 5 6,730 8-0 840 1,500 
Tractor Ploughs ., 22,080 41 154,200 11-9 12,960 | 20,000 
Horse Ploughs .... 6,030 98 312,610 15-2 20,570 3,000 
Disc Harrows ..... 720 72 58,840 9-9 5,940 | 9,000 
Cultivators ....... 11,590 88 191,350 12-3 15,560 15,000 
Corn Drills ....... 4,310 30 95,910 10-7 8,960 4,700 
Combine Drills .... 270 6 12,6 74 1,720 6,800 
FertiliserDistributo 7,520 4 68,730 6-9 10,000 | 14,500 
Harvesting Machiner\y :— : ; 
Mowing Machines. . | 6,520 88 210,550 1446 14,420 15,000 
Rakes .......4.. 4,350 98 220,270 15-0 14,680 | 15,000 
Binders .......... 8,120 18 143,880 11-7 12,300 10,300 
Combine Harvesters 480 2,500 7°7 320 1,200 
Thaaghess a. . necae .090 93 13,620 25-1 540 | 500 
DUR. passe ete tee 810 73 3,810 14-4 260 1,000 





e This estimate idcludes the self-propelled cultivating \ unit, 
The only published attempt to make concrete estimates of future 
requirements is that put out last winter by the National Farmers 
Union, as the result of an admittedly imperfect investigation of 
farmers’ anticipated demands. It is clear that any attempt to 
gauge anything so tricky as the actual future purchases of 
farmers, which depend not only on farmers’ incomes and 
preferences but on Government policy and on changes in the 
general character of agriculture, must be largely guesswork. As 
can be seen from the attached table, NFU estimates of future 
annual requirements for many items do not differ strikingly 
from either the actual annual supplies coming forward during 
wartime or from the estimated annual demand for replacement. 
For some items, however, such as tractors, combine drills 
and balers, the estimates of future requirement are a good deal 
higher than is warranted by replacement needs. 
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Jn general, the NFU estimates almost certainly err on the high 


eeidsh farmers purchase the great bulk of their machinery 
i ts from British manufacturers, although some 
machines, notably corn drills, combine drills, binders and 
combine-harvesters, are produced in this country only on a 
small scale and have had to be mainly imported even during 
wartime. As can be seen from the second table, British pro- 
duction of agricultural machinery has been considerably ex- 
ded during the war. Several new firms have recently entered 
the field, but the scope offered by the home market is clearly 
not very considerable. Tractors are the most important type of 
icultural machinery. Out of the NFU estimate of an annual 
demand for machinery of £21 million, tractors account for over 
{8,000,000. The tractor market is dominated by Fordsons, 
whose present annual output of close on 20,000 tractors repre- 
sents some four-fifths of British tractor production. There are, 
however, many other British firms undertaking the production 
of tractors on a small scale and mainly specialising in meeting 
the present limited demand for heavy tractors. The tractor 
market is about to be invaded by Nuffield among others. 

The chief difficulty facing the British manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery is the comparatively small size of the home 
market. This handicaps them in building up good distributive 
organisations and in providing a proper service of field engi- 
neering. One of the British farmer’s most legitimate complaints 
is the insufficient attention paid by machinery designers to 
actual working conditions in the fields. Even the smaller firms 
could do more to remedy this position. Fordsons has built up 
its position largely through the excellence of its distributive 
organisation, its provision of spare parts and its servicing of 
machines. It must be admitted that most British firms are too 
small to be able to emulate Fordsons in this respect. The small 
size of the market is also partly responsible for the slowness of 
British manufacturers in producing new and expensive machines, 
like the combine-harvester. 

The obvious remedy for these difficulties is to build up a 
large export trade, which is also clearly desirable on general 
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grounds, Before the war, exports of agricultural machinery 
were not very large and did not, in the case of most machines, 
exceed 30 per cent of total production, although there was a 
fair demand for British-made tractors, threshers, ploughs, and 
harrows. At present, export orders are pouring in although the 
speed in meeting them is reduced by the general priority still 
being given to home requirements. The value of agricultural 
machinery exported during the first five months of this year 


2.—BrITIsH PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


{ 
; Annual | Annual | Annual 
| Average Average | Average 1946* 
| 1937-39 | 1940-42 | 1943-45 





| ' 

Tractorst :— 
Agricultural. types. .......cccccccececee 14,210 
730 


21,410 19,340 24,000 








Market garden types .............000 2,180 4,450 11,490 
Mouldboard Ploughs :— 
eee NO, 55) 5 cic oben nnde | 6,110 9,370 10,310 18,110 
BE CMO 8 on 5 oo Sok ascchsccacwan | 10,550 13,710 14,080 65,670 
EGG NINO abi ie hovel cea ctecé 1,560 5,980 11,380 10,000 
CN 0:6 k 6 5S.« 0 anes « Geet | 470 1,430 1,420 3,690 
Mg soe ce Eee ec catee cr cis tater 4,890 6,300 5,900 9,600 
ak. ee ee eee eee } 1,510 4,960 7,160 800 
Thrashing machines ............eeeee- | 500 1,000 1,130 1,350 
Combine harvesters ...........cceeees | 0 0 35 52 


* Rate for full year at level of output of first quarter. 
t Figures for 1937-43 exclude tractors exported. 
Source : June Statistical Digest. 


was rather over £2,000,000. However, the long-term export 
prospects are much less promising. The requirements of 
European agriculture will slacken considerably and intensive 
competition can be expected from American martufacturers who, 
with the backing of an enormous home demand denied to British 
manufacturers, can secure the great advantages of mass produc- 
tion and large-scale distributive organisations. 

Although exports of agricultural machinery can and should 
be permanently increased above their pre-war level, British 
manufacturers will probably have to go on contending with the 
difficulties of a strictly limited market. It is important that they 
should not for this reason be over-cautious in developing new 
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types of machine. There is a possibility that American manu- 
facturers will invade the British home market for machines that 
have so far been virtually a domestic monopoly. It is only 
recently, for instance, that American threshing machines have 
been used in Britain, but an estimate of comparative costs carried 
out by the Farm Economics Branch of Cambridge University 
suggests that the economic advantage lies distinctly with the 
American thresher, largely due to its great economy in the use 
of labour. This American machine is not altogether suited to 
British conditions, indeed to British habits, but this fact should 
not deter British manufacturers from incorporating some of the 
improvements which its use suggests. 

The production of combine-harvesters in Britain is still in 
its infancy. There can be no doubt that, under suitable condi- 
tions, the cost of combining amounts to little more than half 
as much as the present method of stacking and threshing. 
Savings of this sort are only to be had at present on the very 
few British farms possessing an annual cereal acreage of 240 
acres. Nevertheless the great economies of combining may make 
its use profitable on much smaller farms, while combine- 
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harvesters could be owned and operated by the county agri- 
cultural committees or machinery pools. There is a gpecj 
need for the development of models fully suited to British 
conditions. It is important that British manufacturers should 
produce combines on a larger scale and not stick to the produc. 
tion of machines which will gradually be superseded. 

British agriculture and the British engineering industry cap 
both gain greatly from the progressive use and development of 
new types of machinery. But there can be no pretending that 
future demand is likely to run at a very high level, nor should 
it be overlooked that the provision of more field machinery jg 
not at present the greatest need of British agriculture. More 
important to the future of farming in this country is the extep- 
sion of water and electricity supplies and the provision of 
milking machines and other barn equipment, items which have 
lain outside the scope of this article. These types of equipment 
are vital to the improvement of livestock farming, on which 
the future prosperity of British agriculture depends but whose 
needs received less attention during wartime than did the pro- 
vision of field machinery. 


Business Notes 


Wall Street. 


There has never been any doubt, except by wishful thinkers, 
that bust would follow boom in the United States as night follows 
day. Boom has a habit of recruiting wishful thinkers, some- 
times even among the most orthodox. In 1929, as great an 
economist as Wesley Mitchell ventured to write that although 
the trade cycle had not been eradicated in America, its amplitude 
had been considerably reduced. The question now is whether 
the cascade-like fall in security prices heralds an imminent bust 
or whether it is merely a preliminary warning of a bust later on. 
The facts and arguments adduced in.an article on page 401 come 
down tentatively on the side of later on. 


The search at the moment is for causes and, as usual, they are 
found lurking everywhere. Mr Molotov has had to take much 
of the blame; the cartoonists will hardly lose the oppor- 
tunity of showing the Russian bear driving the bulls out of 
Wall Street. Despite the spending spree of the American public 
and the heavy backlog of demand for capital equipment, seemingly 
backed by ample private and company resources, there were 
many good reasons for a fall in security prices or, rather, for a 
more sober view about profit expectations which, after all, are 
an important determinant of prices. The trade unions have 
demonstrated that they mean to keep in line with price ceilings 
and that they intend to have their cut, and a large one at that. 
There were signs here and there, in the midst of shortages, that 
the sellers’ market in specific consumer goods might come to an 
end earlier than expected. The authorities themselves had been 
anxious to check the boom by a gradual tightening of the money 
tap, reflected in the rise in interest rates. And there were some 
of the technical phenomerfa—such as the indigestion on the new 
issue market and heavy selling of “family” holdings of existing 
securities that usually presage a reverse. The onward rush 
of the American Juggernaut has certainly been checked. This 
may be all to the good, though he may soon need the whip to 
keep going. From its close of 189 on August 30th, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average had by Wednesday fallen to 167; this com- 
pares with a peak 212 on May 29th. Assuming that the general 
decline has been of similar proportions, Wall Street had by then 
suffered a depreciation of more than $8,000 million on an end- 
August valuation of $74,350 million. 





* * * 


—and London 


In London, the Stock Exchange has been bewildered rather 
than shaken. Mr Dalton is busily applying his slimming cure to 
interest rates. His injections are*still effective. Security prices 
continue to assume that they will remain effective. Profits are 
still expected to rise though—apart from the Chancellor’s tax 
intentions—the more optimistic assumptions about their level in 
1947 are beginning to be questioned. It may be quite true that 
the expected coal deficit is small in relation to total consumption 
and that, if supplies are evenly distributed, the volume of indus- 
trial activity may not be seriously compressed by the shortage ; 





but profits are a matter of margins, and a little less coal may 
mean a good deal less profit than previously anticipated. Labour 
relations, by contrast to America, have remained good ; but there 
are portents that suggest that the present state of affairs cannot be 
taken for granted. But here, as in America, there are indications 
that the sellers’ market will not continue indefinitely, despite 
present shortages ; and there is evidence that the digestive capacity 
of the new issue market is not unlimited. It would be most mis- 
leading to over-emphasise these straws in the wind. But, rightly 
or wrongly, many investors are beginning to reconsider their 
previous assumptions about future profits. 

But while the British economy still seems on a fairly even keel, 
the repercussions upon it of a setback in America are beginning 
to be anxiously canvassed. At the time of the discussion about 
Bretton Woods, the issue was still an academic one. The slump 
on Wall Street has brought it down to reality and has reminded 
the investing public, which all too often forgets the obvious, that 
Britain’s prosperity is still intimately linked to America’s, that the 
American bust, when it does come, may knock over the shelter 
within which security markets in London have been enjoying 
comparative immunity and—as price movements have showa— 
a measure of. independence. 


* * * 


Prodding the Small Saver 


The Daltonian cheap money programme steadily unfolds. 
Having disposed of the last callable short bond (the £60 million 
of 2} per cent National Defence Bonds will be repaid this week- 
end), reduced the rate on the longest of the tap securities 
(the Savings Bonds), and then suspended the tap to allow 
the weight of newly-created money to force the yield basis to 
the chosen level, the Chancellor has for the time being exhausted 
the possibilities of further direct action in the field of “large” 
savings and the market proper. In the late spring he turned his 
attention to the “small” savers, by reducing the rate on the 
Defence Bonds. Now it is the turn of Savings Certificates, 
the yield on which will be reduced by an _ unspecified 
amount after the end of March, when the present issue will be 
withdrawn. The progression is logical, and in this latest instance 
the ground for reduction is indisputable. The Seventh issue of 
Savings Certificates, offered at 15s., has been on tap since the end 
of 1939, and the return afforded to those who hold for the full 
ten-year life—equivalent to £3 3s. 5d. per cent per annum tax-free 
—was far out of line with that obtainable on other securities, 
even allowing for the privileged rates customarily offered to the 
small saver. 

The interaction of yields obtainable on these non-market 
securities, the individual holdings of which are narrowly limited, 
and those of the main gilt-edged structure is, of course, much less 
marked than that between the several blocks of marketable 
securities—some, indeed, would contend that there is virtually no 
such inter-relationship at all. But to the extent to which inter- 
action does occur, the high return on Savings Certificates pro- 
vided an obstacle to the Chancellor’s plan for lower rates all round. 
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similar argument applies to the rate obtainable on Post Office 

Trustee Savings Bank deposits, and it may be that Mr Dalton 

i preparing the ground for an assault even upon that well- 

ched position. Such a step would require more courage 

any yet taken, for there is no doubt that it would meet 
opposition on political, and even social, grounds. 

These, however, are longer-term considerations. Though they 
must have weighed with the Chancellor, a compelling factor must 
have been the desire to provoke a more substantial immediate 

of subscriptions from the small savers. The distinctive, and 
familiar, feature of the Daltonian technique is that it has 
ed in making each interest reduction, which threatens a 
‘ne in future sales of securities, a means of boosting immediate 
gies. The customary formula of giving advance notice of im- 
ing reductions in rates is certainly worked to the full on this 
gecasion, for the new terms are not specified, and the notice is 
more than six months. The National Savings Committee has lost 
no time in underlining the attractiveness of the “ last chance ”— 
snd that, incidentally, is astutely timed to catch the cash surpluses 
which pay-packets will shortly enjoy from the tax holiday Mr 
Daiton promised for this golden autumn. 


* * * 


-And Bribing the Large 


Since the authorities obviously set much store by the precise 
form in which savings are held, and seemingly pay little attention 
to the real question—whether subscriptions to securities represent 
genuine abstentions from consumption or simply a funding of 
cash balances—a boost for small savings was long overdue. In 
the financial year to date, Savings Certificate sales have produced 
{58.8 million, but encashments (as shown by the Exchequer 
Return which in the past has understated the extent of with- 
drawals, Owing to time-lags in accounting) have absorbed £62.35 
million: the net yield has been a minus quantity. And despite 
the inflation of sales of Defence Bonds by the last-minute rush 
for the 3 per cents, total small savings in the first five months of 
this fiscal year seem to have been running at an annual rate of 
under £360 million, in contrast with the £520 million upon which 
Mr Dalton counted and “ wrote into his Budget.” 

If subscriptions achieved by the last-chance technique are really 
of value, the Chancellor may now take credit for a prospective 
increase, though even if it were to reach the level of the last 
demands for 3 per cent Defence Bonds, it would not suffice to 
make good the year’s shortfall. As for the device of raising the 
limit upon individual subscriptions, in the hope of moderating the 
sump in savings after the reduction in rate takes effect, this is 
equally spurious in its implications. An increase in the Savings 
Certificate limit, which has been unchanged at S00 since 1916 
(xcept for the special facilities, introduced four years ago, for 
subscribing an additional {250 in lower-yielding {1 five-vear 
certificates), is obviously justified by the change in money values 
and the spread of the saving habit. But the immediate effect of 
such an increase, like that for the Defence Bonds, is simply to 
offer an attractive return to persons other than “small” savers. 
If the result is an increase in subscriptions, it will be because 
people of larger incomes, who already hold their full quota and are 
therefore debarred from the preferential yield obtainable (and 
who, therefore, are at present driven to invest in lower yielding 
securities) will at once subscribe the additional sum permitted. 
It is certainly a curious cheaper money policy which borrows 
fom the public, in effect, by offering higher rates! 


= x * 


Argentine Talks Breakdown 


A breakdown in the Anglo-Argentine negotiations on the 
sterling balances, British meat purchases, and the future of the 
British-owned railways now seems inevitable. In The Economist 
afortnight ago the position was described as one of virtual dead- 
lock, but shortly afterwards it seemed that the Argentinians had 
used the interval afforded by the British Mission’s visit to Uruguay 
in fruitful reflection. The intervention of the British Ambassador 
and the President promised to lift the talks to a wider plane, 
and for a time the prospect seemed less gloomy. But these hopes 
have come to nothing. At the moment of writing, the final de- 
cision has still to be announced, but it now seems most improbable 
that any last-minute intervention will prevent the British Mission 
from leaving for home this week-end. If it does so, whatever 
communiqués are issued will hardly conceal the fact that it returns 
empty-handed. The ten weeks of trying negotiations have done 
NM more than reveal the sharply conflicting points of view of the 
two sides. In essence, the differences are still the same as those 
already indicated in these columns—in particular, the Argentine 
insistence upon treating the sterling balances’ problem as a prior 
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issue distinct from the others, and 4 demand for settlement on 
terms which Britain could not possibly accept. 

So long as the conflict of view remained at so sharp a point, 
compromise was impossible. Suspension of the talks will, it is to 
be hoped, lead the Argentinians to reflect again on the real 
mutuality of the economic interests of the two countries, and the 
presence of “another” mission, which, it is reported, will keep 
in touch with the position, may help her to do so. But Senor 
Miranda’s reported indication that, in view of the absence of a 
solution of the sterling balances’ problem, the Argentinians will 
not feel disposed to accept further payments in sterling which 
is not fully convertible, is scarcely a promising augury. 


x * x 


A New Anglo-French Agreement ? 


The discussions between British and French commercial 
experts that were initiated in Paris on September gth are the 
culmination of an effort—coming mainly from the French side— 
to widen the basis of discussion preparatory to the conclusion of 
a new agreement that will have to take the place of the existing 
and purely financial one at the end of this year. The setting of the 
talks derives from a meeting between Mr Bevin and M. Bidault 
in Paris at which they conferred about the difficulties arising 
from the existing financial agreement and about the prospects of 
an expansion in trade between the sterling and the franc areas 
and at which they agreed that experts of the two countries should 
examine at regular intervals ways and means of closer economic 
co-operation. 

The French contend that the current financial agreement is 
operating harshly in that it deprives the country of the means 
of financing imports from Britain, with the exception of gold 
or its equivalent and the proceeds of exports. Sterling securities 
owned in France cannot be utilised for this purpose because they 
have been earmarked for the repayment of the debt of some £105 
million outstanding at the end of last March (after the transfer 
in gold of the equivalent of £45 million). These difficulties have 
not been overlooked in this country, though it should be remem- 
bered that, at the time of the conclusion of the present agreement 
last Spring, the fate of the American credit was still uncertain. 

So far as trade is concerned, the virtual ban on the imports of 
“luxuries ” has tended to limit France’s ability to secure British 
currency. The French are naturally anxious to have the door 
thrown ajar for wines and other specialities; the difficulty here is 
not merely Britain’s need to square her accounts with other coun- 
tries as speedily as possible but the political tendency to classify 
as luxuries, not, as in war, goods that are not essential to keep 
body and soul together, but goods that are beyond the means of 
the “average” Britisher. A much more fruitful approach, there- 
fore, would be to secure an expansion in imports from France 
of goods that are classified as essential, even if this may mean 
an increase in the capacity of a number of industries across the 
Channel. 

It would be sheer wishful thinking to expect miracles from the 
present discussions. But if they pave the way towards a mutually 
more satisfactory agreement next year, and towards closer economic 
co-operation between the two countries in the future, much will 
have been gained. - “ 


The Franc 


The exchange value of the French franc, in terms of the 
pound, was reduced less than nine months ago, when it was fixed 
at frs. 480, against frs. 200. Now, there are rumours that the 
process may soon have to be repeated and that the new rate 
might be as much as frs. 1,000 a pound. While it is, of course, 
impossible to foresee the ultimate fate of the French currency, 
rumours of a further substantial revision in the near future should 
be discounted. Uncertain though the economic and financial pros- 
pect of France may be, there is no evidence that her price and 
cost relationships with other countries are seriously out of line. 
French exports—on test—have been rising in volume and the 
flow of new orders is understood to have been well maintained, 
except in a number of important specialities, such as wine, which, 
for reasons other than price, are purchased only in limited quan- 
tities by Britain. Exports of motor cars and other goods in general 
demand on the export markets are limited by available supplies 
rather than by price. 

Yet, it can certainly not be said that the inflationary movement 
has been checked. After the recent overall wage increases of 
20-25 per cent, the pressure for higher wage rates has been relaxed, 
at least for the time being. This does not mean that it will not be 
resumed, though the shortage of food, clothing and other essential 
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supplies, one of the reasons for pressure in the past, has been 
alleviated in recent months. Prices are still rising ; in August, 
the official index of wholesale prices rose by more than a fifth— 
equivalent to the recent increase in wage rates—and is now seven 
times as high as in 1938. A further rise in prices—and, in many 
products, this need not be large—would quickly be reflected in 
fresh wage claims and a fall in export orders, that is to say in an 
evidently overvalued franc. Again, the budget remains unbalanced, 
and lack of confidence precludes the issue of a long-term loan at 
this stage. But there is no serious technical reason why the 
authorities should lose control over the country’s finances. In 
any case, the tendency to inflation is not confined to France. The 
ultimate fate of the franc depends on political rather than on 
economic factors or, to be more precise,.on whether the next 
election will bring a Government that is able and willing to govern. 


* * * 
Turkey Devalues 


Although the Turkish pound has long been heavily over- 
valued, the timing of the devaluation announced this week took 
London banking circles by surprise. Throughout the war the 
exchange had been nominally maintained at around its pre-war 
level, for the official buying rate for sterling was §20 piastres 
(100 piastres = £T.1), but heavy depreciation had long been 
officially acknowledged by a system of premium allowances to 
exporters and charges to importers. These premia were origin- 
ally determined arbitrarily and on an ad hoc basis, but it was 
made a condition of the Anglo-Turkish payments agreement 
concluded last year (which is, in effect, the “ special account” 
system developed by Britain during the war) that the Turkish 
Central Bank should publish daily its buying and selling rates 
against sterling and the amount of the premium. It has recently 
stood at 40 per cent., so that Turkish exporters actually received 
728 piastres for each pound, while importers were charged 776 
piastres. The new rates are 1,128 and 1,139 piastres respectively, 
and the premium system is apparently to be dropped—though 
this is still not officially confirmed. The effective depreciation 
thus amounts to about 35 per cent, and reduces the piastre to 
roughly one-half its pre-war value. 

Though Turkey naturally escaped the direct pressure of Allied 
military expenditure in the Middle and Near East, the impact 
of the war upon its economy was in some respects even more 
violent than in other countries in that area. Frantic competition 
between the belligerents to pre-empt vital supplies, a dearth of 
consumable goods, and the need to maintain heavy defence ex- 
penditure combined to put severe pressure upon the price-level. 
The wholesale price-level was ntultiplied more than fourfold and 
the cost of living fully three and a-half times—steeper rises than 
in Palestine or Egypt, though less violent than those in Persia 
and Iraq. The expansion of the note circulation in Turkey was, 
however, less than in any of these countries, a contrast which 
evidently reflects the difference in the nature of the belligerents’ 


expenditure. 
* 


So large a disequilibrium obviously could not be correcied 
without exchange depreciation. That this step has been taken 
now has been associated with the coming invitation by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to its members for the communication 
of parities. Though Turkey is not a member, the Finance 
Minister has declared his intention to act in accordance with 
Bretton Wocds principles—which plainly require that unnatural 
disequilibria should not be perpetuated. It seems probable, 
however, that Turkey has been influenced also by considerations 
which lie nearer home. This year domestic prices have begun 
to tumble from their dizzy heights—some of them, such as those 
for textiles and leather goods, have fallen very steeply—and 
Turkey was facing a problem which was the converse of that 
which recently confronted Canada. Just as Canada wrote up 
her exchange to avoid inflationary pressure, Turkey has written 
hers down to mitigate the pains of deflationary pressure. 
Whether the result will be a reasonable equilibrium is perhaps 
questionable, for Turkey has urgent need for imported supplies 
which will now cost more in terms of piastres, while her export 
capacity is still constricted by supply bottlenecks and shortage 
of manpower. To the extent that these difficulties are attri- 
butable to largé measures for national defence, they will not be 
removed simply by making exports more attractive. 


* * x 


Anglo-Russian Trade Milestone 


_ | The hopes raised early in July of an end to the deadlock 
in Anglo-Soviet trade relations by the appointment of Mr Klentsov 
as head of the Soviet trade delegation in London, have now been 
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fulfilled. Agreement has been reached between the two o : 
on the final terms seitling payment by Russia of goods suppli 
by this country under the 1941 Civil Supplies Agreem nt 
Under this agreement, civilian goods, consisting mainly of elec 
trical machinery, were supplied to Russia on the basis of 60 ; 
cent credit, go per cent cash_ In very round figures the total bil 
is about £140 milliorr and of this about £100 million has alread 
been paid. It is well known that the terms of settlement of the 
last £40 millions haye been the obstacle to wider trade talks, 
The Russians held out for certain price reductions and a final 
bargain has been struck by which Russia will pay about Lx 
million out of the outstanding £40 million. As an indication of 
continued interest in Anglo-Soviet trade, the Russian Government 
has agreed to make available for shipment to this country this 
season 25,000 standards of softwood timber. 


x 


The way has now been cleared for the post-war development 
of Anglo-Russian trade. Russia’s own vast internal requirements | 
of cereals and timber and the pressure from abroad generally } 
to buy British exports, may mean that the volume of trade 
between the two countries can develop only gradually. But the 
demand in this country for timber for housing and Russia's need 
for a wide range for capital goods should provide an adequate 
starting point for expanding trade. 


It is understood that so far the question of a credit to Russia 
to finance purchases in this country has not been raised. With 
the present opportunities for an exchange of goods and the 
obvious desire to trade, it is doubtful if stimulants other than 
these are necessary or whether it would be practicable for this 
country to provide credit terms. Judging from past experience, 
trade discussions, when they begin, are likely to be protracted, if 
for no other reason than that both Governments are under the 
necessity of striking the best possible bargain with limited trading 
resources. The indications at present, are that the British Govern- 
ment will favour in its Russian negotiations the use of bulk pur- 
chasing arrangements, especially for imports, where this may be 
necessary—and on a cash rather than on a barter basis. 


* ¥ * 


Timber Supplies : 


The purchase by the British Government of 25,000 standards 
of high-quality timber from the Soviet Union at £34 per standard 
means a welcome addition to supplies of softwoods, but under- 
lines the lamentable shortage of timber in this country. In an 
attempt to make the best use uf supplies of imported and home 
produced timber the Interdepartmental Materials Committee has r 
been allocating supplies on a quarterly basis, in accordance with 


U.K. TimsBer Imports 


| Year 














January 1—July 31 
|- 1938¢ | 1945 1938 1939 1945 1946 
Sottwoods | (Thousand Standards §) | 
SG & nu Balebindots 15-0 0 9°38 8-8 nil 114 
GE mo sts cet 1480-5 | 734-6 593-7 723-8 280 -5 282 6 
Pate. .f.3.360. 297-9 | 953-1 150-3 185 -2 21-4 20:9 
Boxboards, etc. ... 88 6 | 27-8 | 4746 49 -2 12-3 14-4 
Sleepers, etc. ..... 117-2 | = 63-5 | 76-1 49 6 44-5 13-1 
Telegraph poles ... 22 | ~~ nil 13-0 10-1 nil =| 145 ! 
(Thousands piled cubic fathoms) 
Pit props ........ 684-7 160 -2 337 6 354°3 35-2 142-6 
Roundwoods ..... 102-3 nil | 61-3 24-7 nil | 26 ( 
(Thousand cwt.) 
Veneers ........ 247 -0 | 271-2 | 153-2 | 139-3 | 197 -6 | 197-1 
| 
- All wood (£ millions) 
From Canada ... 7-10 24 -68 4-07 4-87 14-57 11-34 
USSR... 3 0-81 1-75 1-43 0-50 | nil 
Finland .. 8-23 2-57 3°23 3-42 nil 1-56 
Sweden... 5-94 11 -16* 2-89 2-82 1-71 2-81 
__ Poland 3-67 nil 2°35 1-63 nil nil 
Mes Se. 2c. 3-67 3-83 223 2-52 1-98 3-02 
Others 8-51 2-46 4-87 4°70 1-40 2°72 
Total 42°% 45°51 21°39 21°39 20°16 21°45 


+ Not completely comparable with subsequent years. * Includes Norway. 
165 cubic feet. 








——_—_—_—3 
§ lstandard= 


the total available a8 reported to its chairman by the Board of 
Trade. Each Government department sponsors the claims of 
those users for whom its accepts responsibility. Housing needs 
rank first, and consumption in each house is now limited to two 
standards of softwood and ten cubic feet of hardwood. The 
shortage is so severe as to force motor manufacturers to ship cafs 
overseas without crate protection. 
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Native British forests and woodlands have now been over- 
exploited for a number of years, although they are still the source 
of substantial supplies, particularly of hardwoods and pit-props. 
Timber imports are affected by a wide variety of difficulties, 
mainly because of the war. What is the prospect of an expansion 
in imports? 

In Sweden the demands of the housing programme and the 
need to divert labour (and supplies of low-grade timber) to the 
closure of the fuel gap caused by the absence of British coal 
together have reduced the volume available for export. Britain 
may obtain this year 150,000 to 200,000 standards. Finland, as a 
result of the war, has lost some of the best housing timber-growing 
lands to Russia and suffers from an acute housing shortage. She 
has to pay a heavy indemnity to Russia in timber and pulp, and is 
short of machinery and transport. Some two-thirds of her total 
exports—which remain to be defined—should reach Britain. In 
Canada, British Columbian production—the total of which is un- 
known—is partly required for home needs, but about one-third is 
allocated to Britain. In the United States the British purchasing 
mission has secured some timber, in the face of some difficulties 
caused by low ceiling prices, which encouraged black-market trans- 
actions and sales to the home market, and a prejudice against 
dealing with Government buyers with whom no goodwill could be 
established. In Jugoslavia, much machinery has been damaged 
and the expanding West African industry requires more machinery, 
which is in limited supply. To add to the difficulties suitable 
shipping for timber carriage is in short supply. 

It will clearly be some time before Britain and Europe as a 
whole will have adequate timber supplies. The Timber Working 
Committee of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
is doing its best to weigh up claims to supplies. Britain, in fact, 
is only one of a number of countries in the queue for timber 
imports. 

* * * 


Steel Board and Federation 


The new Steel Board conforms to the tripartite pattern now 
so much in vogue ; employers, workers and independent members 
are equally represented. Only the chairman is to serve on a fuil- 
time basis and his responsibilities will obviously be heavy. If the 
Board is to be successful, its members will require to take a really 
disinterested view of the industry, and special importance attaches, 
therefore, to the two independent members, one of whom has still 
to be appointed. Neither of the independent members will be a 
scientist Or an economist, no doubt on the grounds that technical 
advice can be secured from the staff of the Board. This may yet 
prove a real weakness in the composition of a Board concerned 
primarily with technical and economic development. 

The independent chairman of the Board will find himself 
berween the independent chairman of the Federation on the one 
side and the Minister of Supply on the other. He can hardly 
escape a tug-of-war between the two unless in some miraculous 
way the views of all three coincide and the Board proves to be a 
superfluitv. The Board is nominally advisory, but will in practice 
exercise executive control over the development of the industry, 
and the line between such control and the control that would 
follow public ownership will not be easy to draw. Ifa steelworks 
is earmarked by the Minister for eventual national ownership, he 
can hardly be indifferent to the plans for capital expenditure sanc- 
tioned by the Board nor to the method by which the capital ex- 
penditure is to be financed. If the Federation seeks an assurance 
that a scheme for reorganisation will not leave the participants 
worse off in the event of nationalisation, what answer is the Board 
to give? Is the preparation of schemes to be left to the Federa- 
tion or will the Board itself be allowed to take the initiative? 

Apart from these questions of delimitation of function, there are 
problems raised by the very composition of the Board. Will it 
be possible to advise on price policy without trenching on other 
problems relating to wages and profits, imports and employment, 
that must arouse the sectional interests represented on the Board? 
Could Mr Mather be expected to endorse a Federation plan that 
meant the ruin of Skinningrove, or Mr Callighan a plan for cur- 
tailing capacity on the North-West Coast? Or will the Board 
always follow the line of least resistance at whatever cost to the 
industry and the public? 


x * * 


Manpower Prospects 


The latest Ministry of Labour employment returns show a 
steady transference of labour from war 10 peace activities. The 
total number in civil employment, excluding workers engaged 
on orders for the supply departments, is now 16.3 million— 
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nearly 4 million more than in mid-1945 and about 400,009 less 
than in mid-1939. The most rapid recovery has been in build 
and civil engineering, where the number employed has increased 
from 722,000 in June, 1945, to 1,170,000 in June, 1946; and jj 
likely to reach the 1939 level of 1,310,000 within the next 

or two. In manufacturing industry, the numbers working for the 
home market are now back to the 1939 level and the numben 
engaged on export orders are over one-third higher. 

‘These figures suggest a rapid approach to normal conditions 
But there are still 2 million men in the Armed Forces and 750,09) 
men who have been demobilised but are not yet in employmen, 
There is some way to go, therefore, before the whole manpower 
resources of the couniry have been modilised in industry, 

The distribution of manpower between industries is still dis. 
torted. The total number of industrial workers is only 
slightly below the 1939 level, while in the distributive trades, 
commerce, finance, etc, the proportion is less than 80 per cent 
This is satisfactory enough ; but there are extraordinary contrast 
between one industry and another. The chemical industries, wih 
nearly one-fifth more labour than in 1939, have been adding to 
their labour force over the past two months ; the laundries, wih 
nearly one-fifth less labour, have lost still! more. There ig q 
striking contrast, which applies both to total numbers employed 
and to numbers working for the home market only, between the | 
war-expanded metal, engineering and chemical industries, and the 
remaining industries, most of which were contracted during the 
war. In the first group, employment on home market orders 
has gone up since 1939 by 700,000, or over 40 per cent; in the 
second, there has been a fall of 750,000, or 25 per cent. The 
textile and clothing trades have been particularly unsuccessful 
in regaining their pre-war numbers and are marking time at about 
70 per cent of the pre-war level. The only reason why there is 
some prospects of an increase in clothing coupons is that the 
requirements of the Services have been greatly reduced and the 
home market has enjoyed a large share of the benefit. In textiles, 
as in other industries, which are proving bottlenecks in the recon- 
version of industry, the problem is one of attracting manpower 
to industries where working conditions tend to be inferior to those 
in the factories built during the war. 


* * * 


Unemployment Analysed 


Unemployment decreased slightly between June and July. 
The latest figure of 359,334 represents about 2} per cent of the 
total insured population, and in 6 of the 11 regions in Great 
Britain the percentage is 1 or less. This would give cause for 
satisfaction, were it not that unemployment is heavy in the de- 
velopment areas, which contained 41 per cent of all the unem- 
ployed men of the country. The serious and localised character 
of unemployment is reflected in the Ministry of Labour’s analysis 
of the duration of unemployment. 

Whereas long-term unemployment is insignificant in the low 
unemployment areas of Southern England, where it is predomi- 
nantly a problem of elderly men, a high proportion of the unem- 
ployment in the development areas is long-term. In the Durham 
and Tyneside, West Cumberland and Scottish development 
areas, the numbers unemployed include a considerable proportion 
of younger men. In all, the development areas account for 
574 per cent of the men who have been unemployed for six months 
and more, 68 per cent of those under 21, 59 per cent of the 
21-41s, and 563 per cent of the 41-65s. Among women, the areas 
account for 59 per cent of the national total, and 79 per cent of 
those who have been unemployed for six months or more. 

ese figures will be as potent a reminder to the Govern- 
ment as last week’s demonstration at Cardiff, that the problem of 
the Depressed Areas has not been solved by the war or by the 
passage of the Distfibution of Industry Act, but that it requires 
measures to speed up the execution of the plans for new indus 
tries. 

* * * 


Bank Investments Decline 


At last there is a check to the prolonged expansion of bank 
investment portfolios. The clearing banks’ statement for August 
shows a decline of £13.4 million, the first perceptible fall for 
fifteen months. For the gilt-edged market, it is important 
decide whether this marks the beginning of a major trend, for 
bank purchases—and those of the Government itself—have 
obviously been a powerful source of the market’s strength in the 
past twelve months. Naturally, the larger the portfolio becomes 
—and it is swollen now far beyond the expectations of bankers 
only a few months ago—the more likely is it that a halt will be 
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And the probability grows stronger the more the trend 
of advances improves: last month, following the set-back in July, 
these rose quite sharply, by £184 million, to the highest level 
since eatly 1941. But it would certainly be premature to con- 
dude, from this one month’s experience, that the gilt-edged 

cannot count on fresh support from the banks and may 
even have to face an opposite movement. In the first place, the 
decline in their holdings is a mere fraction—less than § per cent 
of the £283 million growth of the preceding twelve months. 
Secondly, fully two-thirds is attributable to one bank—the 

nd—whilst two banks have increased their holdings still 
further. Thirdly, and most important of all, the movement is 
gimost certainly associated with the redemption, in mid-August, 
of the unassented portion of the National War Bonds, 1946-48. 

This operation is, indeed, the key to the changes both in the 
other earning assets and in “true” deposits, which have risen 
by £108 million, or £44 million more than in August, 1945. 
To finance the bond repayment, as well as heavy expenditure 
poth “above” and “below” the line, the Treasury plunged 
vigorously into Treasury deposit receipts, the banks’ holdings 
of which rose in August by £129 million. This is by far the 
largest rise since the steep contractionary movement began last 
year, and raises the total to £208} million above the low point 
reached in June, though it is still more than £480 million below 
the peak. At the same time, there has been a substantial con- 
traction of the bill portfolio (by £57 million), partially offset by 
a modest rise in call money. The bill supply available to the 
banking system has been nominally maintained, despite the ex- 
pansion of TDR’s, and the decline reflects the reduced appetite 
of the banks for bills on the market. 

How far this reduction was an effect, and how far a cause, 
of the recurrent shortage of funds in the short loan market has 
yet to be determined. Certainly, it is only at this point that 
there is any sign—if, indeed, it is a sign—in the statement of 
the changing cash technique of the banks. The running-down 
of the bill portfolio may have been due to the desire to hold 
larger day-to-day cash balances. It may be only a coincidence, 
but the cash ratio has risen from 10.41 to 10.64 per cent, its 
highest level (year-ends excepted) for more than two years—and 
one bank (the National Provincial) actually shows a proportion 
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of more than 114 per cent, a jump of nearly a full point on the 
month. 
* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the Hudson’s Bay 
report is the intimation that the retail stores, which have now 
developed into the largest and most important department of the 
business, broke all previous records for sales and profits in the 
year to January 31, 1946. This is a reminder that the supply 
position in the Dominion has all along been very different from 
that in this country, for while Canada made a very considerable 
contribution to the industrial war effort, she was able to do this 
without seriously reducing the volume of goods which her 
industries made available for civilian consumption. This is the 
background against which Sir P. Ashley Cooper warns share- 
holders that the competitive forces which have been dormant 
during the war will probably be brought into play soon and there- 
fore affect the trading profits in the future. Against that, there 
is the consideration that the increase in trading profits seen of 
late years has been siphoned off by heavy taxation both in 
Canada and this country. With that burden being reduced and 
a return to more normal business conditions, net profits may 
possibly improve further. 


In the past period the trading profit rose from £1,436,004 to 
£1,603,843, but, after providing £1,341,600 for taxation, the net 
surplus is only £159,027. This marks, however, an improvement 
upon the previous figure of £115,135, for, sharp as it is, the 
impact of taxation is proportionately somewhat lighter. Since, 
moreover, there is a saving of £9,500 in preference dividend, the 
remainder of the preference capital having been paid off in 1945, 
earnings on trading account are up from 6 per cent to I1% per 
cent. The dividend is advanced from § per cent to 7 per cent, 
but this comparison is somewhat misleading since tax was deducted 
from the earlier payment at the reduced rate of 7s. in the £. 
There is again a distribution of 5 per cent tax free from land 
account, where cash receipts from sales of land declined from 
£477,005 to £303,534. Despite this recession, the maintained 
§ per cent distribution is provided comfortably enough, for after 
transferring £94,749 to capital reserve in accordance with its 





BRITISH OVERSEAS MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated) 


President : 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

Vice-President : 

The Hon. R. M. Preston, D.S.O. 
COUNCILLORS 
Mr. Robert Annan, Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E., Mr. A. Chester 

Beatty, Lt.-Colonel J. Cross Brown, D.S.O., Mr. Clive Cookson, 
Mr. F. A. Crew, Mr. H. R. Holmes, Mr. C. Hely Hutchinson 
(Hon. Treasurer), Professor J. G. Lawn, C.B.E., Mr. E. D. 
McDermott, Sir Dougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G., Mr. P. E. 
Marmion, Mr. E. V. Pearce, O.B.E., Mr. R. L. Prain, O.B.E., 
Mr. Norman Railing, Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes, C.B.E., 
D.S.0., M.C., Mr. S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonel Clive 
Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., Mr. Sydney E. Taylor, D.S.C, and 
Mr. Robert Walker. 


The Association has been formed to promote and 
protect the interests of all Companies or .firms in the 
United Kingdom engaged in or interested, directly or 
indirectly, in mining enterprises overseas and to act as 
a representative body to which the British Government 
can refer in all matters affecting the industry. 

Taxation, Tariffs and Statistics will be numbered 
amongst the activities with which the Association will 
concern itself and co-operation with other organisations 
throughout the Empire concerned, in mining and 
metallurgical activities will be sought. 


Full information obtainable from the Secretary : 
Lt.-Col. W. M. NOLAN, M.B.E. 


2 & 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C,3. 
Phone: LON. WALL 1090. 





FILLING THE 7-YEAR GAP 


Need for young men in business 


OR seven years, war had first 

claim on manpower. Business 
and industry had to forgo the re- 
cruitment of promising young men 
to train for responsible posts. 

In many firms this absence of 
young men is not yet felt. Reinstate- 
ment of pre-war employees has, for 
the moment, masked it. But, as the 


diagram shows, the 20-27 age-gap in 
REINSTATEMENTS 
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In this chart, the whole area represents the 
male administrative, executive and mana- 
gerial staff of a typical engineering firm 
before the war, analysed by age-groups. 
The white portion is the present 20-27 gap 
which must be filled to restore proper balance. 


the staff remains, threatening the 
future efficiency of business. 

This gap will mean, im ten years, a 
lack of responsible men aged 30-37: 
in twenty,years, of those aged 40-47. 
It can only be filled by the men of 
20-27 now leaving the Forces. 

The opportunity to secure the 
most capable and talented among 
them arisesnow To help employers 
find men with the right aptitudes, and 
at the same time to prevent waste of 
first-class abilities in unworthy jobs 
(as after the 1914-18 war), the 


Government has established a nation- 
wide appointments service. 


An Index of Talents 


At fourteen Regional Appoint- 
ments Offices the registers form an 
index of able men (and, of course 
women) from which employers 
needs are met. As the 20-27’s are 
released from the Forces, all those of 
the requisite standard who apply are 
interviewed, their qualifications re- 
corded. Those whose choice of 
career is undecided are “‘screened”’ by 
modern methods which reveal their 
aptitudes for various types of work, 
And eligible candidates may apply 
for assisted training under the 
Business Training Scheme—a 
3-months’ general course, which may 
be followed by up to two years’ 
practical training ima particular firm. 

The aim is to match men with jobs. 
The employer can, if need be, draw 
on the whole country. And, since 
only likely candidates are submitted 
for his choice, he is saved many 
fruitless interviews. 


More than 30,000 responsible posts 
have been filled since VE-day. To 
take full advantage of this free 
service, and to get their pick of the 
most promising men, employers are 
invited to make their needs known to 
their nearest Regional Appointments 
Office. Offices are in the following 
towns:—London,_ Bristol, Cam- 
bridge, Reading, Winchester, 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle- 
on-Fyne, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Cardiff. 


lesued by the Ministry of Labour & National Service, Appointments Dept., 1-6 Tavistock Sg., London, W.ol 
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obligations under its supplemental charter, the company is able 
to increase the balance carried forward on land account from 
£119,003 to £171,118. A year ago, the transfer to capital reserve 
was £130,434, and in addition £120,000 was added to contingencies 
reserve. 


The decline in receipts from the sale of land emphasises the 
Governor’s repeated warnings that surpluses from the land depart- 
ment must decline as the best land is sold off and outstanding 
instalments are collected. It is not impossible, of course, that the 
consequent fall in tax-free distributions to shareholders from land 
account will be more than made good by larger distributions from 
the trading account. The shares, at 98s., give a return of £3 5s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Tin Price Prospects 


The British Government’s negotiations with the Nigerian and 
‘(Malayan tin producers for a new contract now seem to be reaching 
finality. Before the Nigerian producers accepted a price of the 
order of £340 a ton (tin in ore f.o.b. Nigerian port), they were 
naturally anxious to protect themselves against rises in costs subject 
to Government control. Unfortunately the delay in establishing a 
price to producers (which, the Chairman of Nigerian Electricity 
Supply alleged, was holding up production plans), may be prevent- 
ing a Government announcement of the overdue increases in the 
home and export tin selling prices ; this is causing some embarrass- 
ment to the already harassed tinplate producers, who are unable: 
to fix firm prices, and have to include in their contracts a “ price- 
ruling-at-time-of-delivery,” clause. While home and Empire food 
producers purchase at or near the controlled price of 34s. 3d. per 
basic box, foreign buyers are understood to be paying over one- 
third more for the limited quantities available. Any likely rise 
in the price of tin should not necessitate much more than a Is. 
rise in the price of tin plate units. 

The long-term outlook for tin will be discussed in London by 
the International Tin Conference on October 8th. The British 
Government, after consultations with those of the United States 
and of important producers, has arranged a conference with other 
countries to consider whether inter-Governmental study of pro- 
8 is necessary. If the Conference decides that supplies are 

ely to become sufficiently generous to permit the replacement 
of the present rationing system—allocations for the second half of 
1946 have not yet been announced—with free purchasing, and that 
production will have to be controlled shortly, the form and method 
of regulation will have to be carefully considered to avoid the 
evils—if they can be avoided—of past restrictive schemes. In 
addition to the United States, the Soviet Union has been invited 
to the Conference as a tin consumer. 


The fairly rapid recovery of production in Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies suggests that an annual potential output 
of some 200,000 tons (roughly equivalent to the old standard 
tonnages) will eventually be possible, even allowing for a decline 
on wartime production in Bolivia and in Nigeria. This rate was 
achieved in 1937, when production was 77,542 tons in Malaya 
and 39,825 in the Netherlands Indies. Current Malayan produc- 
tion was recently at the rate of under 10,000 tons a year, but 25 
dredges were being rehabilitated in June and recovery should be 
rapid. In the Netherlands East Indies, Bangka production for 1946 
thould reach 2,000 tons, and that of Billaton is running at some 
$,000 tons a year. On the demand side fears are expressed by 
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some high cost Bolivian producers that world consumption o 
tin may not exceed 150,000 tons a year, equivalent to the 1938 
total. The tin shortage during the war has led to substan: 
economies in the use of the costly metal, such as a reduction ; 
the thickness of the tin-coating on tin plate. New . 
Such 4s speculum plating are unlikely to absorb compensating ton. 
nages. The total size of demand will be determined by the 
level of industrial activity, particularly in the United States, and 
by price. If the Governments decide on a regulation of oy 
scheme, this should not be merely a producers’ scheme and should 
provide machinery, such as the progressive readjustment of basic 
quotas, designed to eliminate gradually high cost producers and 
to encourage prospecting for reserves in low cost areas, 


x * x 


Wool Wages and Prices 


The employers in the wool textile industry have conceded 
an increase in wages of from 4s. to 6s. a week and a reduction in 
hours from 48 to 45 a week. Discretion is to be allowed in the 
application of the reduction in hours to allow mills to work a 5- or 
54-day week, whichever is more convenient. The agreement does 
not cover the woolcombers, who have made a separate application, 
nor the woolsorters, with whom negotiations are still proceeding, 

One effect of this concession, which cannot but react on the 
other textile industries, will be an increase in wage-costs of 12-15 
per cent. It is not unlikely, however, that the actual increase 
will be somewhat less, if only because part of the reduction in 
hours may be offset by a fall in absenteeism. A second effect 
may prove to be an increase in numbers entering the industry. 
It is hardly likely that so modest an improvement, the second 
within the past year, will have any revolutionary effect on re- 
cruitment. But it will go some way to re-assure workers on the 
prospects of the industry at a time when numbers have almost 
ceased to rise, and may induce some of those who are leaving 
war-time employment to return to the industry. 

The increase in wage-costs has been accompanied by a rise 
in the cost of raw materials. This has been much less than earlier 
press notices indicated ; the average rise has been about 10, not 40, 
per cent, as stated in The Economist of last week, and business in 
tops in Bradford is still being done at old prices. Never- 
theless, the simultaneous increase in labour and material costs 
is bound to effect the price of cloth, 


Shorter Note 


In 1940 the Trepca mines in Jugoslavia produced about 50,000 
tons of lead and 25,000 tons of zinc annually. The mines have 
since been worked on an uneconomic basis, and large sums will 
have to be spent to restore output. They are unlikely, therefore, 
to make a significant contribution to Western Europe’s lead 
shortage in the near future. Reports that the mines are not to be 
nationalised appear to be premature, for notices stating that they 
were the property of the Jugolav people were recently posted on 
the concessions. Negotiations between the Jugoslav and British 
Governments are in progress and a mixed commission to con- 
sider the return of British property has been set up in Belgrade; 
it is understood that detailed negotiations have not yet begun. 
Marshal Tito has wide powers to requisition property in the Jugo- 
slav national interest. 







3% DEFENCE BONDS 


CONVERSION OFFER 


When clients ask you about 
converting their 3% Defence 
Bonds (first issue) remind them 
that 2}% Defence Bonds are, 
today, the best investment of 
their kind. 
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QZALID COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


ual general meeting of the Ozalid 
techy, Licnted, was beld, on the oth 
instant, in London. 

Mr. C. A. G. Hewson, F.S.A.A., presided. 
The following is a summary of the Chair- 
man’s statement: . 

The turnover for the year 1945 was slightly 
in excess Of that for 1944, but overhead ex- 
penses were greater than those of the pre- 
ceding year. The profits are shown after 
providing for Excess Profits Tax and, on this 
footing, disclose a slightly larger figure than 
that of 1944. Little alleviation of the diffi- 
culties experienced in the war period 
occurred in the year under review; in fact in 
some respects conditions were more trouble- 
some. Your Directors have considered it 
prudent to transfer an additional sum to the 
taxation reserve, so that provision is now 
made for the income tax due by the Company 
on January 1, 1946, and also January I, 1947. 

In the early part of this year, one of the 
Company’s officials paid a visit to our South 
African subsidiary company, which continues 
to earn satisfactory profits. - 

The company is receiving many enquiries 
from abroad for its products, but I am afraid 
it will not be possible to execute all the orders 
obtainable, by reason of the shortage of raw 
materials. A continuation of the company’s 
success depends to a large extent upon a high 
standard in the technical department of the 
business. Your Directors are taking all steps 
possible to maintain and increase the effi- 
ciency of this department, because competi- 
tion will become more intense as time passes. 

I should like to mention the loyalty and 
work of the company’s executive, staff, and 
labour during the year under review. It is 
with pleasure that your directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 1§ per 
cent., less income tax, on the “A” and “B” 
ordinary shares, which provides a dividend of 
25 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., re-appointed. 


RICHARD THOMAS 
AND BALDWINS, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W. 


Mr E. H. Lever (chairman and joint 
managing director) presided. 


The chairman moved the adoption of the 
teport and accounts and the payment of an 
additional dividend on the preference shares 
of 34 per cent., less tax, and of a dividend of 
12} per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares. 

Mr Jj. E. James, deputy-chairman, 
seconded the resolution and, after the chair- 
man had replied to questions, it was carried. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 


meeting, resolutions were passed converting 
the “A” ordinary shares into ordinary shares 
and making certain consequential alterations 
to the articles. 


SOFINA REPORT 


ACTIVITIES DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


The board of directors of Société Finan- 
ciére de Transports et d’Entreprises Indus- 
trielles (Sofina), Brussels, submitted to a 
shareholders’ meeting held on July 31 its first 
report since the invasion of Belgium in May, 
1940. 

The report sets out the measures taken by 
the Board with a view to putting the largest 
portion of the company’s assets beyond the 
enemy’s reach, co-operating with associated 
companies in unoccupied territories and pre- 
paring for the resumption of normal activities. 
It then comments on developments in pro- 
duction of electric energy and technical pro- 
gress in the course of the past six years, and 
furnishes data on the activities of its princi- 
pal subsidiaries. 


A PEACE ECONOMY 


As has been the custom of Sofina for 
many years, a study on an economic topic is 
attached to the report. Its subject on this 
occasion is “ A Peace Economy.” The follow- 
ing are extracts from the Board’s comments 
on this essay: 

“Economic nationalism, from which the 
nationalisation of private business undertak- 
ings both derives and gains support, impedes 
the expansion of world trade. Trade cannot 
expand in response to mankind’s capacity to 
produce, which to-day is greater than ever 
before, unless the economic system of the 
world is governed by principles of law of 
universal recognition and acceptance, and 
complete freedom of movement is re-estab- 
lished for men, goods and money. 

“In several countries, the United States 
being a notable exception, the war has left an 
aftermath of nationalism and governmental 
management—the one always goes with the 
other. However, in other countries also 
public opinion now seems to be reacting 
against these tendencies which lead to unfair 
expropriations and other arbitrary measures. 
Yet, by disturbing the confidence of those 
who would take part in private enterprise 
with their skill and their capital, and by de- 
priving itself of the support of those who have 
proved their ability, a country embarking on 
such a short-sighted policy is sure to be the 
first to suffer.” 


CURRENCY COMPLICATIONS 


As regards the balance sheets for the years 
1940 to 1945 inclusive, which were presented 
simultaneously, the report states that they 
show the results, “ due provision being made 
for contingencies.” - It goes on to say: 

“In the establishment of the balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts a complication 
arose from changes in the rates at which cash 
holdings, claims and liabilities in foreign 
currencies were to be converted into Belgian 
francs. These equivalents are calculated in 
compliance with the instructions issued on 
January 21, 1943, by the Administration of 
Direct Taxes as regards statements for the 
years 1940 to 1944 inclusive, the U.S. dollar, 
for instance, being valued at 30.25 francs. 
This revaluation produced in the book-value 
of the holdings in question an increment of 
11,351,805.16 francs, which was carried on 
December 31, 1940, to a special account on 
the debit side of the balance sheet, where it 
stood unchanged up to the end of 1944. On 
December 31, 1945, a second such increment 


resulted from the new parity of 176.625 
Belgian francs to the pound sterling comse- 
quent on the decree of May 11, 1944. This 
additional increment and the aforementioned 
special account were applied partjally to 
amortisations and for the remainder to our 
pension funds. 

“In the course of the period under review 
our liquid assets diminished despite the sur- 
plus of income over expenses: they were 
drawn upon to increase our investments, par- . 
ticularly in U.S. Government short term 


securities, and grant loans to associated com- 
panies, 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


“Steps taken before warfare spread and 
during the conflict enabled our undertakings 
to maintain their production and carry out 
works, but their customers’ growing require- 
ments call for further extensions. Moreover, 
it is incumbent on our company to expand 
the field of its activities, for the diversification 
of which our articles of association afford 
ample scope. 

“We therefore recommend that only a 
portion of the profits earned in the war period 
be distributed, the ordinary shares receiving 
a dividend of 250 francs net for the year 1940, 
during the first months of which our opera- 
tions were almost normal, and for the subse- 
quent years the gross first dividend prescribed 
by our articles of association, making a total 
of 356 francs net per share or 7.12 francs per 
one-fiftieth of a share. The remainder of the 
profit balance will then be carried to a fund 
entitled ‘ reserve and fiscal contingencies.’ We 
recommend that a sum of 200 million francs 
be taken from this fund and carried to a 
special reserve with a view to a capital 
increase. 


PROPOSED CAPITAL INCREASE 


If you concur in this recommendation, 
your board will convene shortly an extra- 
ordinary general shareholders’ meeting with 
the object of effecting the contemplated capi- 
tal increase by transferring the aforesaid 
special reserve to capital account in order to 
issue 400,000 fully paid ordinary shares par- 
ticipating in profits as from January I, 1947. 
These shares will be delivered free of charge 
to shareholders in the proportion of two new 
shares for each old share. At the same 
time, 20,000 ordinary shares will be created 
in favour of the Government in compliance 
with article 8 of the Regent’s Decree on the 
execution of article 6 of the law of October 
17, 1945, instituting a capital levy.” 

The capital levy in question is referred to 
as follows: “In accordance with article 6 
of the law of October 17, 1945, 2,000 prefer- 
ence shares and 10,000 ordinary shares have 
been created in favour of the Government. 
The rights and advantages of the remaining 
shares are consequently reduced in the pro- 
portion of 20 to 21. The new shares partici- 
pate in dividends as from the financial year 
1945 without however any voting right being 
attached to them.” 

The resolution submitted concerning the 
allocation of available profits will leave ample 
funds available for the continuance of the 
company’s activities. 

Translations of the report and supple- 
ment are obtainable from Electric 
and Railway Finance Corporation, Ltd., 
Claridge House, 32, Davies Street, 
London, W.1. 
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TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


ISSUE OF ORDINARY SHARES 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the Ioth 
instant, in London. 

Mr. A, J. Espley, M.P.S. (vice-chairman), 
presided in the absence of the chairman 
of the company (Mr Louis Nicholas, J.P., 
F.C.A.), through indisposition, and read the 
speech prepared by Mr Nicholas, which 
stated that the profits of the company, in- 
cluding dividends from subsidiary com- 
panies, etc., for the year ended December 
29th last amounted to £592,335, as against 

$65,895 for the fifty-three weeks ended 

30th, 1944. The directors had 
declared interim dividends upon the ordinary 
share capital similar to those of previous 
years, and they did not recommend any 
further dividend upon the ordinary shares 
in respect of the year under review. 


INCREASED SALES 


Sales during the current year showed in- 
creases as compared with the year under 
review, but many items of expenditure also 
showed increases, particularly salaries and 
wages, while it must also be borne in mind 
that for some years past supplies available 
had been considerably less than the demand, 
and, as supplies overtook the demand, 

eater competition would have to be facea. 

owever, he was satisfied that there was 
still considerable scope for extension of the 
company’s activities, but that for some time 
must be limited owing to building restric- 
tions, shortage of materials, etc. ; 

The properties of the company and its 
subsidiaries damaged by enemy action were 
being repaired as and when licences and 
permits for materials could be obtained, and 
the cost would be recovera>le from the War 
Damage Commission. He had mentioned 
last year that the directors were then en- 
deavouring to obtain accommodation in the 
south: of agian’ to replace the company’s 
properties destroyed at Portsmouth. That, 
unfortunately, had not been possible and, as 
they had been informed by the Portsmouth 
Corporation that it was intended to town 
plan the site of the Portsmouth premises for 
non-industrial purposes, a freehold site had 
been purchased by the company at Alder- 
shot, the directors being satisfied that that 
would be a convenient centre. 

Plans for the proposed new warchouses, 
etc., to be erected on this site had been 
prepared, approved and all necessary 
licences for the erection of a portion thereof 
had been obtained. Estimates had been 
accepted and it was hoped to complete tne 
work, which was now proceeding, before 
the end of the summer of 1947. The cost 
of the new buildings in course of erection, 
including the site, was approximately 
£280,000. Part of that cost would be met 
by the amount recoverable from the War 
Damage Commission. 

The proposed issue of 323,862 further 
ordinary shares, your d was unani- 
mously of opinion, was necessary for the 
purposes of the company. 


TERMS OF ISSUE 


Mr. Espley went on to say that he was 
now in a position to inform the meeting 
that, on the resolutions being passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting, instructions 
would be given to offer the 323,862 further 
ordinary shares to existing holders of 
ordinary shares in the proportion of one to 
each six held at a price of 42s. per share, 
sanctions both as to the issue and the price 
having ‘been obtained from ‘the Capital 
Issues Committee. Those new shares would 
rank pari passu with the existing issued 
ordinary shares, excepting that they would 
not participate in the 7} per cent. interim 
dividend declared on the 3rd instant. 

The report was adopted, and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed capital arrangements were 
approved. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Thomas De La Rue and Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the 18th instant, 
in London. The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of Mr B. C. Westall, 
C.B.E. (chairman and managing director) : 

I think it will be agreed that the accounts 
show a satisfactory result. For the first 
time we have been able to publish a con- 
solidated balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account. These, together with the main 
balance-sheet, provide a fair picture of the 
De La Rue Group. By far the greater pro- 
portion of the profits derive from the security 
printing business. We expect, however, 
that the profits of the subsidiary companies 
will show a considerable improvement, not 
in the current year, but in the year follow- 
ing. We have found it necessary to make a 
substantial allocation for reconversion. The 
volume of orders in hand continues to be 
satisfactory. 


DE LA RUE PLASTICS 


Since the close of the year we have 
acquired a considerable, though minority, 
interest in the Hamilton Bank Note Com- 
pany, of New York. 

For De La Rue Plastics, Limited, the past 
year has been one of reconversion from war- 
time to peace-time operations. During the 
war the plant was almost wholly engaged 
on the production of munitions. Our hopes 
that we should be able to employ a number 
of pre-war moulds were not fulfilled, because 
most of our customers required modifications 
of designs involving the making of new tools. 

In the latter half of the past financial year 
we decided to put into force our plans for 
the expansion of De La Rue Insulation, 
Limited. A factory is being built at Tyne- 
mouth which will house not only the exist- 
ing laminated plant at Walthamstow, but the 
considerable new plant which is now being 
installed as well as the plant for the manu- 
facture of Traffolyte. 

We have also been able to proceed with 
our plans for the manufacture of gas 
appliances. De La Rue Gas Development, 
Limited, have acquired the lease of a factory 
in Gateshead and a smaller one at Elstree. 
The reports of gas companies on the trials 
have been extremely encouraging. As for 
the sales of the “De La Rue” multi-point 
heaters, for a long time to come they will 
be governed by our capacity to produce. 
The prototype of the instantaneous boiling 
water heater is now complete and, after com- 
pletion of tests, will also go into production. 
There is also a field for a modern sink- 
heater. 

We have also designed and made a proto- 
type of a gas-cooker. The cooker will be 
made of pressed steel and will contain new 
features which will, we believe, make it a 
distinct advance on any cooker hitherto pro- 
duced. The manufacture of cookers, how- 
ever, does not fit in very well, from a tech- 
nical point of view, with our other appliances. 
We have, however, come, to an arrangement 
with Friedman-Athill, Limited, whereby they 
will manufacture the cookers and market 
them through a company in which we each 
own 50 per cent. of the shares. We hope 
that this arrangement will prove satisfactory 
to both parties. 


FURTHER CAPITAL FORESHADOWED 


We cannot expect to finance this consider- 
able programme of expansion for the Insula- 
tion and Gas companies together with the 

urchase of our interest in the Hamilton 
ank Note Company out of our own 
resources. In due course, therefore, your 
directors expect to put before you a pro- 
posal for raising further capital. 

Looking at the picture as a whole, I think 
our shareholders may be reasonably en- 
couraged to view the future, at any rate for 
the next few years, with confidence. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 
LIMITED : 


SUCCESSFUL RECOVERY FROM 
WAR DESTRUCTION 


The annual general meeting of Raphae 
Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held, on the 
9th instant, in London. 


Mr Desmond Tuck (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: Our business 
continues steadily on its upward grade. Our 
actual profits show an increase over those of 
last year. When, however, Inland Revenue 
has taken its full pickings in the form of 
E.P.T., the picture changes, and the net 
profits which are allowed to remain to y 
bear little or no relation to our true earn. 
ings. Without our remarkable comeback 
after suffering such great destruction in the 
blitz, there would probably have been 
neither E.P.T. nor income tax to collect from 
us. Kipling’s famous “ Pass the hat for your 
credit’s sake and pay—pay—pay ” could not 
describe it more aptly. 


NORTHAMPTON PRINTING PLANT 


Adequate space and manufacturing facilj- 
ties has been one of our major problems 
since we were blitzed. We have acquired 
the freeholds of three additional factory 
premises in Northampton, with an approxi- 
mate total area of 110,000 feet. -In these 
factories we propose to carry out plans for 
the development and extension of our activi- 
ties. We are doing everything within our 
power to fit them out with the plant we 
need. Here again we are faced with nothing 
but difficulties and delays, and it is v 
galling to find that the very machines whi 
are so badly needed now for the re-equip- 
ment of our industry are being exported 
abroad. I very much question the wisdom 
of such a policy, the effect of which, it 
seems to me, must be to create in those very 
markets abroad, to which we are expected 
to export, a lively competition against our- 
selves. e clarion call to British manufac- 
turers to replace their older machinery by 
the most up-to-date plant must continue to 
remain hollow and empty if it is unaccom- 
panied by the necessary support and 
assistance to do so, 


We have also purchased the freehold of a 
spacious and attractive building at Stanhope 

ate, Park Lane, London, which will be our 
registered offices and new headquarters. It 
will be called “Raphael House.” 


INDIVIDUAL DEPARTMENTS 


Our individual departments which con- 
tribute mainly to our turnover are in a more 
than healthy condition. The demand for 
greeting cards continues unabated and is still 
increasing. There is an all-round apprecia- 
tion of what is pleasing and good. 


In the case of our art calendars, which 
have to face up to a 365-day test on the 
walls of the home, and which must continue 
to please the eye during that long time, the 
same factor of appeal applies. Tuck’s Calen- 
dars are greatly sought after for this reason. 


Our children’s books need no testimonial 
from me. They themselves sing their own 
praises and are a constant source of a 
not only to the thousands upon thousands. 
young folk for whom they are intended, but 
also to parents and those alike who are en- 
trusted with the upbringing from tender ages 
of our future generation. 


Our place is a hive of industry. What 
has been during the war years a “sell 
market,” that is to say, the demand for mer- 
chandise exceeding supply, will undoubtedly, 
in due course, become a “ buyers’ market, 
with supply levelling up with or even oute 
stripping demand. It is then that we should 
see the principle of “the survival of the 
fittest” putting itself into effect. It is this 
fact which entitles us to face the future with 
confidence. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENTS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets fluctuated sharply during the 
week, first falling in sympathy with Wall Street and then recovering 
from the lowest levels. Turnover was somewhat larger, and the 
support on a fairly substantial scale checked the falls. While gilt- 
edged and other money stock prices remained firm, sharp movements 
took place in speculative mining shares. 

Some British Government stock prices were higher on the week 
and the tone remained firm even when other sections of the market 
were flat. Bank shares turned dull. In the foreign market, Saar 
bonds were firm on American support for French claims to the terri- 
tory, Chilean issues fell on anxiety about the debt service and Argentine 
railway issues declined on the expected breakdown in the talks. Prices 
of Home railway issues drifted to lower levels. 

In the industrial share market prices of leading stocks fell sharply 
with jobbers tending to widen prices. At lower levels selective support 

duced moderate recoveries. Vactric were marked down on the 
trading loss. Among nationalisation stocks, coal shares remained 
firm, but steel shares were inclined to ease on prospects of a national- 
jsation enabling bill. Selling of Guest Keen and Nettlefold new shares 
by underwriters made these a weak feature. Oil shares fluctuated 
with the market. International share prices fell but remained above 
American parities. 

In the mining share markets, Geldenhuis rose spectacularly to 
42s. 6d. on tax free capital distribution prospects. Trepca rose sharply 
on hopes that the properties would not be nationalised. The general 
trend was one of sharp falls, followed by substantial recoveries in 
diamond shares and speculative gold shares which were not always 
fully held, ‘‘ Freddies ”’ being £6 after falling to £5} and rising to /6 *,. 
Prices of mining finance house shares were generally lower. Shares 
of base metal producers were at lower prices. Rubber and tea share 
prices sagged. 


Stock Exchange : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL TimEs”’ INDICES 











] Security Indices Yield 
| — Total Corres 
1946 Bargains Da 
| in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Ord. | Ord. 
shares* | Int.t Consols | Shares 
% % 
Sept. 5..... 9,740 6,372 124-4 142-0 2-57 3-77 
iy We | 10,244 710 125-3 142-0 2-57 3-74 
Ses cose | 9,648 8,342 124-7 142-0 2-57 3-76 
EIN. J.99 9,719 6,569 123+3 142-0 2°57 3-80 
ae Ee. cope 8,309 6,440 123-5 142-0 2-57 3-79 


100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18); 
20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 


(Jan. 2). 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dai_y INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925=100) _ 5 

~~ 1946 | Average | Transactions |] 41946 Average | Transactions 
Aug. 29....... 161°5 1,060,000 cots..-..-. (a) a 
a | 160-4 | 1,160,000 sig ree 150 +2 | 2,900,000 
a... -.. | Comet Closed | ene 149-5 3,620,000 _ 





1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 149-5 (Sept. 4). (a) Closed Labour Day. 


(WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39 = 100) 

















1946 

he an — 

; L 

Low High , 

Sept. May 1946 

4 19 

ies deneciiennateam Sse ae 
354 Industrials .....,... | 131-8 163-2 150-9 ‘ 
BPMN y i0 Sez. ce. <3 | 123-7 163-3(a)| 149-2 . 
20 Utilities. .... 1112222 110-9 132-3 125-3 119-8 
402 Stocks ............ | 128-2 | 158-7 146-9 138 -9 
Av. yield %t .......... | 4-03 | 3-14(c) | 3-53 3-73 
"50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (¢) April 17. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 14, 1946 Capital versions ee 
f : 
FO ARO a6 5 9.5 404ss0ceadadensate candebeee 31,250 242,186 
Tr SRINE IE 5 Soros oe 1,216,224 2,873,434 
By Stock Exchange introduction ...........2200+ 152,856 1,001,207 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 436. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
Bemee Hate}; 2.555 i. < .) . Se Aaah so doo bs EBS ch ainneke 1,035,771,902 580,712,396 
EERE OD GatO). 55646. 00 dt OR 6 cect Maes eebcnesuas 1,060,777,707 961,224,763 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date). 522,586,669 53,203,739 4,921,988 393,915,648 27,488,715 159,308,033 
1945 (to date). 940,428,165 19,656,145 1,140,453 906,780,074 5,697,393 48,747,296 
* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to September 4, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


OFFER FOR SALE 

William Denby (worsted and woollen finishers)—Capital £40,000 
in 1s. shares. Net profits, before all taxation, years to June 3oth, 
1946: 1939, £13,743 3 1944, £46,737; 1945, £41,856; 1946, £42,486. 
Total dividend for 1946 to be 50 per cent. Balance-sheet, as at June 
30, 1946: Fixed assets (valued at August 1, 1946, at £158,537), 
£50,671 ; EPT refund, £7,893 ; current assets, £61,563 ; net current 
assets, £22,110. Whitehead Industrial Trust purchased 716,000 shares 
at 7s. I.2d., resold 91,000 at this price to purchasers, who agreed not 
to resell for 12 months from August 22nd, and offer 625,000 to public 
at 7s. 9d. Lists opened September 12th and closed September 13th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

W. J. Maine (1939) (paper-bag makers).— Capital £54,000 in 2s. 
shares, in which permission to deal in Manchester is sought. Net 
profits, before income tax, years’to June 30th: 1944, £4,102; 1945, 
£4,101 ; 1946, £9,134. Dividend for 1946, 1§ per cent. Balance- 
sheet as at June 30, 1946; fixed assets, less depreciation, £40,833 ; 
a assets, £59,022 ; net current assets, £37,336. Shares placed at 
$s. 9d. 

FORTHCOMING ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Woodheads Brewery.—Offer of 60,000 new §4 per cent £1 prefer- 
ence at 22s. 6d. to preference holders and 240,000 new §s. ordinary 
to ordinary holders to finance purchase of licensed properties and 
stocks owned by Usher’s Wiltshire group in London area. 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 


PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100). 


YIELDS: 23 per cent. 


Consols, gross yield ; 34 per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financial Times index. 
MARKINGS; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1. Railroads > san and Industrial 5 10 3 10 
Atlantic Coast.. 61 52 Am. Smelting .. 49 46§ | Int. Paper ..... 42§ 40} 
Can. Pacific.... 15 14% | Am. Viscose.... 59} 51} | Liggett Myers.. 90 85 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 474 44 Anaconda...... 36; 35} | Nat. Distillers.. 23 22 
N.Y.Central... 18 17 Beth. Steel..... 100} 89} Nat. Steel...... 8 76 
Pennsylvania... 32 31 Briggs Mfg..... 33} 33 | Phelps Dodge.. 33} 30} 
Southern ...... 41, 39 CelaneseofAmer. 57} 56 | Proct. Gamble... 54) 58 
Chrysler ..:.... 975 89% Sears Roebuck... 37§ 37} 

2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag.. 21) 19$ | Shell Union.... 32 29 
Amer. Tel. ..... 179 174} | Eastman Kodak 220 2084 Std. Oi N.J.... TO} 64 
Int. a 20 19 | Gen. Electric... 405 383 20th Cen. Fox.. 47) 424 
Pacific Light ... 57} 57 | Gen. Motors.... 55} 54 | Unite@ R.Drug. 11} 11} 
People’s Gas ... 1024 94 | Inland Steel.... 35) 36 US. Steel:....5,:90 208 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 32) 30} Int. Harvester... 85 77 West’ house E.. . 27} 26) 
W. Union Tel... 28 24% | Inter. Nickel... 30} 29§ | Woolworth..... 46; 44} 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended September 3rd there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 


197. 
we EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 



























(UUU 5) 
Mid-1959 | Mid-1945 May 1946 | June, 1946 
| | | 
Group I. 
Metai manufacture .............0+ ~ 333-4 551 +7 449-9 351-2 
MPMOETUNT occ cece scccccccccce wen 921 +4 1,438 -0 1177-1 1,170-2 
Vehicle construction and — osvtowee 538 -9 937 -4 611-7 607-1 
Shipbuilding and repair ........... ee 144-7 252 °3 226 -1 224-8 
Metal goods ......... ert 820 0 886 -3 864-1 862-3 
Chemical: ete. aoe ennnee Ssene 284 4 438-1 335°5 336-0 
Dome. Group i ecetbee coee 5,042 8 4,303 8 5,564 -4 3,551 -6 
Group 11.—Basic Industries 
Coal aiming 2... ccccecccvceseccccce 161 2 717 6 705 -2 705-6 
Gas, water and electricity ....... aps 214-8 166 6 205 -1 206 -2 
Tramway and bus services ......... => =: = = 
Other road passenger transport..... o ' . ‘ ° 
Goods by road eer 146 6 143-2 162-5 162-4 
Misceilaneous transport ........... = 2 25-5 320 32°4 
Group 111, en Manufacturime 
ndustries 
Food, dntite ead tonne ib dieededin 591 8 485 +2 527 0 528-5 
Textile industries ............-- — 987 9 619-2 693 -0 694-1 
130 5146 60-3 60-6 
6311 402 -8 468 -9 468-6 
2400 187 +3 214-1 216-4 
Paper, i 4154 277 7 251-4 355°3 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc. ....... a yo -4 43 64-1 65-8 
Pottery, earthenware .........- as 670 390 53-0 53-3 
Glass and glass bottle ........ Seats 48 -2 45-8 56 -0 56°7 
Other manufacturing ...........2..- 315 +5 252 °2 313-8 319-8 
Building and civil engineering ....... 1,206 *> 632 0 993 +. 1,046 -6 
Distribution ......... pepaine seneen en 2,160 -4 1,514 +5 1,679 -5 1,691-7 
Commerce and finance ............ J 515-1 231-9 247 -8 248-7 
Entertainment, sports. ..-.......-e0+ 140 +5 129 6 141-7 143-4 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. .........+. on 4535 +4 378 +7 401-4 405-4 
Laundries ....... co coanpbans=sehens 195 +2 154 +8 159 8 158-3 
12,425 +) 11,019 -7 11,345 -1 11,423-2 





MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 





| 492,176 | 


* The births are the numbers registered in years prior to 1939 and the numbers of occurrences 
from 1939 inclusive. 

¢ Civilians only in 1915-20. Mid-year estimates for 1936-38; Mean annual estimates tor 
1939-44, excluding non-civilian males after September 3, 1939, and non-civilian females 
after June 30th, 1941. 

t Deaths include those of non-civilians registered in England and Wales throughout. Death 
rates correspond with the populations, that is they are for civilians only in 1915-20 and 
after September 3, 1939. 

§ Rates for periods before 1939 are per 1,000 live births registered in the same period. Rates 
for 1939-44 are per 1,000 “ related births,”” the deaths at ages 0-, 1-, 3-, 6-, 9-11 months 
being related to the children who were born in the appropriate calendar months and the 
5 partial rates aggregated. 

|| Rates in these years are based upon total population including Armed Forces at home 
and abroad. 


Birtus, DEatus, Porucarion, INFANT MortTatity, 1871 to 1944 
| | Infant 
Birth Rate | Number of | Estimated Number of | Dest oe ey 
a Births® Popu- Deaths | frivia t i.e. Deaths 
Period aces | Registered lationt Registered | (Mean of Childre 
_ A i ; | (Annual (Annual (Annual | As wae der 1 = 
eae | Averages | Averages | Averages = aie aa 
1871-1935) 1871-1935) | 1871- 1935) | 1871-1935) | ai 1935) per 1,000 
| Live Births 
3 | 
| | | | 
1871-1880 .. 35-4 858,878 24,225,271 | 517,831 | 21-4 149 
1881-1890 .. 32-4 889,024 27,384,934 | 524,477 19-1 142 
1891-1900 .. 29-9 915,515 30,643,316 557,538 18-2 153 
1901-1910 .. 27 2 929,821 34,180,052 | 524,877 15-4 128 
1911-1920 .. 21-8 809,622 55,682,500 | 518,805 14-4 100 
1921-1930 .. 18-3 712,907 | 38,960, 000 | 472,299 12-1 72 
1931-1935 .. 15-0 604,573 | 40.530,200 485,287 12-0 62 
BOGE So pwsn 14-8 605,292 40,839,000 | 495,764 12-1 59 
ED xine 0 dip 14-9 610,557 41,031, 000 | 509,574 12-4 58 
Fee 15-1 621,204 | 41,215, 000 | 478,996 1146 53 
ED bs scce 14-8 614,479 41,246,000 499,902 12-1 51 
14-1 590,120 | 39,889,000 561,537 14-4 57 
, See 13-9) 579,091 | 38,743,000 535,180 13-5 60 
IE wlniiteseie 15 -6)| 651,503 | 38,243,000 | 480,137 12-3 51 
it vines 16 -2)| 684,334 | 37,818,000 501,412 13-0 49 
BE cSt nce 17-7} 751,478 37,785 000 12-7 45 





THE ECONOMIST, September 14, 1948 


NOTIFICATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN EACH YEAR 1938 To 1944, 
INCLUDING THOSE oF Non-CIVILIANS 
AND FROM Port HEALTH DisTRICTS 


LL 
Noti ifications 





Disease — i Sr . 
1938 | 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 
TS 
Cerebrospinal fever ... 1,288 | 1,500 12,771 | 11,077 6,029 | 3,303 2,309 
Continued and relapsing | | | 
.. 6 eee 7 12 10 6 | 4 6 1 
a ere 65,908 | 47,343 46,281 | 50,797 | 41,404 34,662 23,199 
SPUN) 0 056s dasene 4,170 1,941 2,860 6,670 | 1,296 7,905 | 13,025 
Encephalitis lethargica | 
eer 194 159 211 187 | 148 109 | 19 
REPOONNS 5.5 2 Pes cen 16,671 | 14,141 | 13,123 | 12,232 | 11,598 | 11,833 | 1114s 
Malaria (contracte ted at | | | 
ee eee 2 2 2 2 2 4) 9 
See eres: | ? ? 499,521 409,715 | 286,341 | 376,104 | 158,479 
Ophthalmia neonatorum 5,168 4,594 4,390 4,195 | 4,517 4,592 3,660 
Paratyphoid fever .... 388 745 1,947 3,705 | 390 528 258 
Pneumonia (acute, pri- | | 
mary and influenzal) 45,160 42,312 | 47,875 | 50,942 | 42,698 | 52,407 | 33631 
Poliomyelitis (acute)... 1,489 744 951 876 | 581 410 | 464 
Polioencephalitis (acute) 9 87 123 83 93 46 | 68 
Puerperal pyrexia .... } 9,307 | 9,252 7,627 |; 17,356 | 8,542 8,354 7,944 
a di ag. SE 99,278 | 78,101 | 65,302 , 59,433 85,084 116,034 9267] 
NE AP Sa bode ss sd | 18 1 1 | oa 7 oe 16 
Tuberculosis | | j ! | 
(respiratory)* .. | 37,879 34,950 | 36,151 | 39,499 | 40,629 | 42,410 | 
Tuberculosis | | | 
(other forms)* .. | 12,810 | 11,276 | 10,421! 11,465) 11,990! 11,932]... 
Typhoid fever ........ 934 734 836 1,058 463 385 | 234 
Typhus ...... amniaitite ep 2) a sai aed ss mm” 
Whooping cou gh pees . ? 53,617 (173,330 | 66,016 | 96,136 | 94,044 
| | } | 








* Formal notifications only throughout. 
DEATHS FROM NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 
Eacu YEAR 1938 To 1944, INCLUDING THOSE OF NON-CIVILIANS 


Dieses No. of Deaths at All Ages, according to the Classification 
(1938 Revision ot in Use from 1940 Onwards 


International List) | rel ee. 1 ; | 
| 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
| 




















Cerebrospinal fever....| 655] 517 | 2,584 | 2,165 | 1,206 | 780| 592 
Relapsing fever ...... . eee eee ose Pa oi 
Diphtheria .......... ° 2,861 2, 135 | 2, 480 2,641 1,827 | 1,371 | 934 
Dysentery (all forms). . 112 % | 185 329 198 124| 157 
Encephalitis lethargica 

(acute and sequelae). 516 - 4 729 104 590 495 417 
Eryagees cd nnn eet - = .— | = = — 1 _ * 
Malaria .cccccesscscce 
te cataald a 1804 | 303} 957] 1,145} 458| = 773| as 
Paratyphoid fevers .... 22 | 52 66 20 15 10 
Pneumonia (acute pri- 

PD ckhs cdakehace 27,467 | 23,403 - 195 | 26,413 | 20,828 | 24,763 20,041 
Pneumonia (influenzal). 2,179 3,588 708 2,880 1,389 | 5,576 1,682 
Poliomyelitis (acute)... 174 95 “Tor 113 82 | 63 87 
Polioencephalitis (acute) 82 48 54 | 47 50 27 22 
Puerperal sepsis 682 649 498 | 499 §22 | 519 462 
Scarlet fever......... 311 181 | 154 133 104 134 107 
Smallpox..........++ re Ses hi Bi | i | 3 
Tuberculosis 

ae 21,282 | 21,542 | 23,660 | 25,633 | 20,989 21,342 | 20,104 

(other forms) 4,257 4,081 4,484 5,037 4,560 4,307 4,059 
Typhoid eee 14 90 83 | 82 | 69 | 57 45 
Typhus fever (louse | | 

ER ee “AA en | woo | oth 

Whooping cough ...... | 1052 1,229 | 678 /* 383 199 1,114 1,054 





ENGLAND AND WALEs 
DEATH RATES PER MILLION BY SEX AND AGE IN EACH YEAR 1940-1944 
FOR OPERATIONS OF WaR (CIVILIANS ONLY) 


| Mean Rate 


1940 | 1940-44 


1941 | 


1942 | 
| 





Otyersccae 4 192 
seiiseddd 159 
3.02 d0b0 187 
erences 178 
a BPR , 185 
Scisasans 153 
174 
isweseone 323 
347 
373 





208 


312 
425 









85 and over| 1,621 
| , 
fennel 

All ages.... 486 { 407 

Provisional rate (on annual basis) for the first hall of 1945 :— 


Pt tin «.s566c5Geeks 0hksedes > asocdtbnne 137 per million 
Females (All Ages) ...ccccescsevsces C dees ers oust 109 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 14, 1946 


NuMBER OF INFLUENZA DEATHS IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN EACH 
Year 1916 To 1944 (CoRRECTED TO 1940 CLassIFICATION IN 1916-1939; 
INCLUDING NON- N-CIVILIANS) 


| 








Year | No. of Deaths | Year | No. of Deaths | Year | No. of Deaths 

| | | | | 
1916...++2+++ | 8,054 | 1926...... | (8196 | 1936...... | —_§,778 
icesa: | ge | 1997...... 20,415 | 1937...... 17,132 
1918....+000- 102,988 | 1928...... T1100 | «(1888...5... 4,446 
SB... cceee | 41062 | 1929...... 26,670 | 1939...... 8,020 
SER gicecees | 9,774 | 1930...... 4,602 | 1940...... | 11,482 
To 8,248 5.08. 13,211 TOA Feces 6,901 
eee ie eS ee 12,061 | 1942...... 3,399 
BERESi vce. 7766 | 1953...... 20,986 | 1943...... 12'616 
SE inacie 5 17,410 | 1934...... | 6,154 | 1944...... 3,900 
i cncooes 11,665 1935...... 6,770 | 





—Wole—The figures from 1931 to 1939 differ from those already published as they have 
been corrected to the classification introduced in 1940 in order to make them comparable. 


TuBeRcULOSIS MoRTALITY IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE 
two GREAT WAR PERIODS CONTRASTED, AND ALSO IN EACH CASE 
SHOWN AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING YEAR OF 
PEACE 

1914-1920 War in Ordinary type. 


| 


1939- -1945 War in Italics 














| Actuar | % of 1915 | Actual ao Se 
, | Deaths and 1938 aan oe and 1938 
Year All F : ) Deaths | , All F al | Deaths 
| ( —— Respectively | ' ormms) | Respectively 
| | | | 
a a alia nca _! ™ 
Peace | 
eR | 49,476 | 100 _ 
ee 25,539 100 as 
War | | 
1914... cecccee 50,298 102 oC. 55,934 | 113 
SE cie0'ee. 25,623 100 | TRGB. ..00s | 25,549 | 100 
) Lee 54,295 110 acon 58,073 | 117 
1 
Sere 28,144 110 1943...... 25,649 | 100 
| 
1ORB. ..ccccce 53,858 109 TORR. ics 46,312 | Og 
oweent | 98,670 112 |s«1944...... | g463— | 95 
} | | j 
| WRB 660g | 42,545 | 86 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
The following tables give the main agricultural returns for England 
and Wales for June 4, 1946, and compare them with the June returns 
for previous years. The results for 1946 are provisional only, and the 
comparison with previous years is not very exact. 
































I.—ACREAGE OF Main Crops AND GRASS 
(In thousand ¢ acres) 
——— foe ee 77 
1939 r 1943 | «(1945 1946 
| ; 
| RSS gore | yess | 3280 | 2181 | 1,986 
Ns ee de ccas 910 )6©|)6=61558 | ~=6984 «| 2004 
BEES. cnn b Sache co's see's 03% 1,358 | 2,200 | 2,301 | 2,157 
PND +0 cccvceveseseeeeess 4,051 7,639 | 6,977 | 6,651 
DD . 5 Jaiupesceicbeceugsbac 454 957 | 983 | 1,010 
EE NN sd dis Uk ehigeewibe 337 404 | 405 425 
Total tillage area ....cccceee 6,862 | 11,538 11,052 | 10,673 
Temporary grasS........seceees 2,072 | 2,478 | 3,471 3,712 
Total arable area ..... oecce 8,935 14,016 14,523 14,384 
Permanent grass......-secececes 15,709 10,363} 9,810 9,933 
Total crops and grass ....... 24,643 24,379 24,333 24,317 
LS... dasemeses | 5,541 5,595 5,550 5,550 
i 
— = ane i —— ~ 
II.—NumBErS OF LivESTOCK 
(000s) 
i a We SAM ee eae eee ee 
| 1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 
{ | 
CME sd. caganon dep enape 2,255 | 2,295 | 2,282 2,286 
I i ey | 2646 | 2,819 | 2,78 | 2,783 
is scree hone eeecesccens 134 | 165 | 155 152 
Total cattie 3.0... | 6770 | 7,050 | 7,237 7,267 
OME SOUR. 5 a <'s0~ 0.0 pemres's | 17,986 | 12,933 | 12,597 | 12,819 
ih welnh agrees one-one see amare © 3,515 1,381 | 1,732 1,476 
ES sie ne ker eecccocccecee 56,426 29,121 | 37,352 | 39, 845 
Sy a> Skiactansesms se eate els 846 45 = | 679 | 647 
| s ake 
*Being used or reared for service. 
III.—FarmM WoRKERSt 
eek se eo ee 
| ! 
| 1939 =| 1945 1946 
| | i 
| | 
Regular workers: Men 470-8 | 447-7 478 6 
Women 40 -3 67-7 59 6 
Total... 511-1 515-4 §38 +2 
Women’s Land Army.. oon 43-1 23-1 
Prisoners of war........0. — ose 57-8 82-7 
Total full-time workers §11:1 | 616 -3 644-0 
Casual labour .......... cesevceurecseververs 96 -0 153-4 131°1 
NINE So. bis seb co ceeveruresedrereres 607 +1. 769 -7 775 +1 





t Excluding the occupier, his wife, and children at school. 


Also any workers on holdings 
of under 1 acre. 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
been dominated by a further substantial cail for new money by the, 
Treasury, the effects of which were accentuated by a rather difficult 
incidence of floating debt maturities and payments. The Treasury 
deposit receipt call was fixed at £160 million, or fully £40 million 
more than actual maturities, so that the intake of funds by the 
authorities was hardly smaller than in the previous week. Owing to: 
the Whitsun holiday there were no Treasury bill maturities on Monday'| 
or Tuesday, which were hkewise without TDR maturities. Several} 
banks, however, found themselves unable to postpone payment for | 
TDR’s until later in the week, with the result that money on these 
days was insufficient for the market’s needs, and special aid had to 
be sought. 

In the circumstances, there was little offtake of bills by the clearing} 
banks, although on Wednesday, when the position eased, one of them) 
converted loans made earlier in the week into bills, and there was} 
also some fresh buying. Competition for bills at the weekly tender 
was unusually keen, and applications rose to the high level of £289 
million, apparently in consequence of demand from overseas central 
banks. As a result, the discount market proportion dropped from 
44 to 31 per cent.—a development which led some members of the 
market to complain afresh both at the technique of a stabilised tender| 
offer and at the recent sharp increase in borrowing on TDR’s; at 
least part of this finance, the market feels, might have been sought 
against bills. 

The early stringency is reflected in the Bank return in a further 
decline in bankers’ balances and an immobilisation of an additional 
£10 million on public deposits—presumably a reflection of the con- 
centration of debt maturities in the second half of the week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Sept. 11 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discoun’ rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 4% ; 3 months, 3%; 4months, 4%; 6 months, %. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
$-#3% ; 3 months, }-#%. Day-to-day money, }-$%. Short Loans, }-$%. Bank deposit 


rate $% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.), 
13-14% ; 6 months, 14-24%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Sept. 11 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 


United States. § to £ (4-863) 4-024-03}~ mail transters, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to £ 
(4-863) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17-34-36. 
Paris, Francs 479 -70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 
Norway. 19-98-20 -02k. Holland, Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East Indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Dutch 
West Indies. Florin (J2-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176}-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -3u. 
Panama. $4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75 +4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7 +209 (buying). Manila. &-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. 


Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% : 4months, 


Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 


{taly. 71-25 lire. 
Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on Sept. 11, 1946 :— 
Egypt. Piastres (973) 97§-#. India. Rupee (18d. per 1734-1840. iran, 


rupee) 
Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2}-1/3% Singapore. 2/4 4-2/4}. 


Special Accounis are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 
exchange is quoted in London, 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






































i i | i | 
Sept | sone, tewepe |e. (ose: | Same: t eee 
New York on | ; 5, | 6, | 7, 9, i ae 11, 
1946 1946 | 194 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
| | | 
Soe eee , 1 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents | | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....sccceee «+ | 4038§ | 403%§) 403% §| 403% § 403%,§ 4034§ 
Montreal ...... eseeee |-97°000 | 96-935 | 96°750 | | 96-375 | 96 -000 | 96 -000 
ZUFICEP: 45) sseeee coe | 25°95 | 23-95T 23 -95t | 23-95t | 23-95¢ | 24-15 
Buenos Aires ....... 24°75t | 24-75 | 24-75t 3 | 24-75t | 24-75t | 24-78f 
Rio de Janeiro ....... §*45 | 5:45 5-45 oO | 5-45 | 5-45 5°45 
Lisboe ©. censenas ° 4:05 | 4-05 405 | «& 4-05 | 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona .. e 9 -20* 9 -20* 9 -20* & | 9 -20* | 9 -20* 9 -20* 
Stockholm ......see0. | 27-+83$ | 27 -83$ | 27-834 4 27-83} | 27-83} | 27-83} 
Brussels ..... eoccccce | 2-282 2 “284 | 2°28; 3 | 2-284 | 2-28 2-284 
PEE Avccvtcevccdane | 0-84% | 0 8m 0-844) | 0 ‘84 0-844) 0-84y 
* Offered. t Free Rate. § Basic. 
CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
| Aug. | Ke | May | une | July Aug. 
yee 1945 | | 1946 946 | 1946 | 1946 
Capital and reserves .......... | = 9 +1 a ‘T| 145-7) 145-7] 145-7 
Acceptances, etc........00. eee ces 3 + “; ‘5 | | ‘3| I 157-0 . 
Notes in circulation .........4. 2 | 12 
Current, deposit and other ac- 
CONS oi i dec detles anes 4,874 - | 4, 8,864 <9 | s| 4,894 -2 | 5,045 - 
Total liabilities ........... 5,118 -5 | 5, 5151-4 4 | 5,186 0. 186 -0 | 5,341 -2 | 
COG ad. oo pee intocnae ‘eee 510-8} 509-2, 608-7 
Cheques, balances and items in | 
WEN Ns piece bulownooss cleo 168-5; 152-7 


270 -6 


PIO on: c'nv'c chen mevets eoos 470-1 
Treasury deposit receipts...... 1,373 +5 
Investments ........... nna 1,321 -8 
Loans and advances ........+- 847 +9 
Investments in affiliated banks . 206 -1 
Cover for acceptances, premises, 

CRE. . aposscedcecce ev necse aces 24-4 

gee ——— 
Tomei. 8. Ss. cc cdees 5,118 -5 | 5,151 -4 | 5,186 0 | 5,341-2 | 5,416 -5| 5,507 -6 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 7, 1946, total 
ordinaty revenue was /65,937,000 against 
dinary expenditure of £94,515,000, and 
ues to sinking funds 2,731,920. Thus, 
cluding sinking fund allocations of 
6,974,440 the deficit accrued since April 
st is £449,602,000 against 1,218,511,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 





Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
(£ as 
Oe Be ens » | g 
Revenue mate, | — oe Week | Week 
1946-47, ob | ended | ended 
nae. Sept. t. 7 
| 1945 | r946 | 1945 1946 
i Se ace ee Bs 
OrpDINARY ed | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1111000} 401, 301) 382,784) 13,541 21,057 
Gur-tax ......... 80,000! 9, 786, 14,986 185 275 
Estate, etc., Duties! 140,000 50,806, 63,400} 1,965, 2,290 
SONG oe onsne ee] 29,000, 9, 538) 14,250} ... | 500 
Gee cot Nae 325, 000! 14,653! 13,759 755) 760 
Ty. | 182,202! 139,226) 16, nie 7,125 
Other Inland Rev. 1, 000, 106! 148) on eat 























Excise ......0. |1187000) 472,100 497, 340 13,335, 13,941 
































Motor Duties. .... | 45, 200) 8,843) 9, 403 162 456 
Surplus War Stores 150,000, ... | 33,839) | 18,949 
Surplus Receipts | 

from Trading ..| 50, 000) net nul éo0 
Post Office (Net! 

Receipts) ...... inn bes 4,750)... 400 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300) 1,410) 2,250) nant soo 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 410) 450) 

Receipts from 
Sun Loans..| 15,000) 4, 754, 7,461; 1,052 4 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000) 41, 789 14,483, 3,147; 181 
| eee eee | a | 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3161300)1197698 1198528) 50 es 65,937 
Setr-BaLancine | 
Post Office. ...... | 120,900) 50,750 900) 1 8001 1,600 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds; 97,715} ... | 2,941 
ee _____—|____- 
Total odveee oesen 3282200 1248448|1347143. 52, 624) 70,478 
lemnes out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(- thousé ands) 
Esti- |— r ~~ rs 
Expenditure | mate, April April | Week| Week 
1946-47) : 1 | ended | ended 
o to ‘ 
Sept. | Sept. _ — 
ss ce ae 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
“~~ ORDINARY | | | | | 

EXPENDITURE j | 

Int. & Man. of } | 
at. Debt..... 490, 000, 222, 475 242, 258) 6, 856| 43,111 
Payments to N. 

Ireland........ 20,000' 4, 110) 7, 804! 1, 045, 696 
Nat. Land Fund..' 50,000) ... | 50,000) eve 
Other Cons. Fund | | | 

Services ....... 4,070 3,500) a 8 

—_— - ' 
Serre 568,000 230,656 303,562) 8,214/ 43,815 
Supply Services . . 3318917/2188986 1337594; 92, 150) 50,700 
SOG dake 2 3: 3886917 2419641 1641156) 1100364] 94,515 


SeLF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120, — 50, 750 50 900) 1,800) 1,600 





Income Tax on | | 
E.P.T. Refunds 97, 715) | 2, 941 

| pe |_|_ 
Total ........... 14007817 2470391) 1789771! 102164! 99,056 


A change ‘has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£471,970 to £2,544,000, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £40,279,947 to £25,160 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





AT NES abe o> swans ovebbbess bocce 3,595 
0; Se OIA 6.0 is 0 0c Kiln oss dnusy = 0s Sone 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 24 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2)...... 100 
War Damage: Board OE TenOhn. kad saben cee 1,000 

War Damage Commission ....... 

Finance (No. 2) Act, 1946, Section 26 “n: Post- 
SEs pated ptbclanesee see iseensccoses 3,616 
9,535 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
@ithe Act, 1936, Section 26 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending September 7, 1946 


Net Receirets eNet REPAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 3,503 | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,350 
24° Defence Bds. 1,813 | 3° Defence Bonds 766 
Other Debt :— 24° Nat. War Bds, 
Internal........ 558 | 1945- 47. 150 
External....... 29,777 | 23%, Nat. Wa ar - Bds, 
Treasury Deposits. 45,500 | 1946-48........ 500 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 139 
| Ways and Means 
| Advances ... 37,365 
| Treasury Deposits. 10,500 
81,151 40,870 
FLOATING DEBT 
millions) 
; Ways and 
= Means Trea- | 
, Advances sury Total 
| | De- | Float- 
Date | Bank | Posits | _ing 
Yr. | Publi ae by | Debt 
en-! Ta ublic | of | Banks | 
der P Depts. | Eng- 
laud | | 
os i 
1945 | 
Sept. 8 |1690 -0)/2299-1| 608-8 .. | 2225-0) 6822-9 
1946 | | | | | 
June 8 |1920-0 2589-9, 336-6 13-5 | 1370-5) 6230-2 
» 15 |1930-0) 2559-9) 338-1 | 19°8 | 1376-5) 6224-0 
vw 22 |1930 -0 2543-4) 357-7 13°5 | 1391-5! 6236-1 
» 29 |1930-0) 2492-6) 425-6 | 10-5 | 1390-5; 6249-3 
July 6 |1930-0) 2562-9, 430-2 | 23-3 | 1411-5! 6357-9 
» 13 {1930-0 2569-4) 416-7 | 15-8 | 1455-0, 6296-8 
» 20 |1930-0) 2514-9) 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
» 27 |1940 0) 2434°7| 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479-5) 6235-0 
Aug. 3 |1940- -0| 2416 -9| 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5 | 6262 -2 
» 10 1940-0} 2411-0; 378-2 we 1544-5} 6273-7 
» 17 1940-0) 2489-5) 408-7 10-0 | 1646-0) 6494-3 
» 24 |1940-0} 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5) 6565-0 
» 31 |1940 -0) 2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0} 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0 2522-7 418-1 20-0 1692-5) 6603-3 
i ' 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
{Amount Average Per 
Date of | | _____. - . Rate Allotted 
of Allot- 
Tender la lied t at 
(Offered) 3, \Allotte al ae Min. 
| o Rate 
1945 | ax oe: 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1) 130-0 20 2-02 26 
1946 | | 
June 7 150-0 | 267-5 | 150-0-; 10 0-75 33 
» 14 | 150-0] 268-6 | 150-0} 10° 1-14 38 
» 21 | 150-0} 285-7 | 150:0; 10 0-20 22 
» 28 | 150-0] 267-9} 150-°0; 10 1-86 47 
July 5); 150-0 | 255-7 | 150-0 10 160 | 47 
» 22) 150-0 273-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 35 
» 19 | 150-0; 266-5; 150-0 10 1-31 42 
, 26 | 150-0] 270-6) 150-0! 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2 150-0 | 292-2 | 150-0 10 0-75 | 31 
» 9 | 150-0] 261-1) 1500); 10 1-02 36 
» 16); 150-0 | 267-3 | 150-0 wisi 
» 235! 150-0 | 263-7; 1500! 10 1°52 | 43 
» 30| 150-0 268-3 | 150-0; 10 2-83 | 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 [5289-3 | 1500; 10 2:04 | 31 


| 


“On Sept. 6 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. £150 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for Sept. 13. For the week ended Sept. 14 
the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits of £160 
million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 














CERTICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ — 
———_ EES 
| 24% | ow 24% 
Week » Week 1% 
ended | NS.C Defence | ended — 
| Fae at I 
| 
1946 
June 18... 2,511 1,175 | June 15..| 26,200 
~» 25... 2,533 1,302|° ,, 22..] 28,000 
July 2... 2,400 | 1,381} ,, 29..| 17,800 
te 2,800 | 1,580 | July 6 68,450 
36s. 2,700; 2,075|° , 9..| 61,450 
» ae... 2,300 3400\ —... ss 
ee 2,300 2,168 | ; 
Aug. 6.. 2,400 | 1,700 | 
st. ES 2,350}  —-1,060 | 
oie 2,000 1,810 | 
oc 2,000 1,870 | 
Sept. 3. 2,150 | 1,860 | 
Totals | 
to date -piaenste | 825,657 | +417,800 
¢ 7 weeks 4} days. * 354 weeks. | § 18 weeks. 


Up to Augutt 24th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £309,120,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued 1365,842,626 | Govt. Debt. 


In Circin. ... 
In Bankg. De- 
partment .. 


34,405,207 


1400, 247,833 


ll bis 
Other Govt. ~—e 
Securities ... 1388,257 
Other Secs. .. 72078 
Silver Coin... 6,993 
— of Fid, 
NE snes 45.5 1400,000 
Gold Coin and ane 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


a . 
1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


‘ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 
eee 3,941,051 
Public Deps.*. 20,092,683 





Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 
Other Accts... 


246,799,657 
55,733,636 


302,533,293 








341,120,027 





Govt. Secs... . 266, £66 iss 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts and 
Advances... 20,125,694 
Securities.... 19,208,668 
39,334,292 
SM i oka 34,405,207 
Gold & Silver 
CR ex's nist 1,084,342 
341, 120, 027 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 


Notes in banking depart- | 


Pb dachiines sss nkana 
Government debt 
SOCUTIF .. ioc wene 


ee ere 
Valued at s. per fine os. 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
DE Cekesavsrecsheese 


Securities : 
Government..........0. 
Discounts, etc. 
| eRe RAR See 
BES. <n chil sh.c 00 5805s 

Banking dept. res......... 


“* Proportion ” 


| 1945 | 
| Sept. 


12 


1946 
Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
28 4 ll 


| | 
1330 ‘as87 5 1367 -4:1365-8 


[1349 -4 -4 1399 -2 1399 - 3.1399. 3 


20-1) 


0- 3 
a 


% 
6-9 


* Government debt is £11, 015, 100 ; 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


7-0 
| 307 6) 
| 54-0 58 -6| 
368 °6| 

5 


8 
| 315- 
9: 


32-7 328 34-4 


0-8 0-7) 0-7 
0-2} 0-2! 0-2 
172/3, 172/3 172/3 


| 10-1) 20-1 

251 “4 246 8 
55°7 
322 6 


266 +3 
20-1 
19-2 

305 6 

33-8 35° 5 


320- 1 


275 °7| 

9 11-1 

28-0; 17-8) 

353-4) 304-6) 

33 8 
% 


‘9: 2) 10: 5) i 0 
“capite al £14,553,000. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 


| Week 
Ended 


| 


Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
8 7 ta 7 





£ thousands 


| Aggregate 
| from 1 Jan. to 





1945 1946 1945 | 1946 

Working days :— 6 | 6 210 209 
Birmingham...... » 1,806 3,275 | 61,972 | 106,589 
a 1,671 | 1,576 | 66,048 | 80,218 
RS ae 619 | 762 | 25,027; 25,261 
a ae 692 | 930 | 26,264 | 33,860 
NR a) ory ts ook 840 | 1,189 | 43,581 | 49,971 
Leicester......... 795 1,108 | 31,257 | 39,123 
Liverpool ........ 4,372 5,780 | 189,384 | 223,989 
Manchester....... 3,035 3,916 | 122,537 | 152,818 
Newcastle........ | 1,733 2,042 | 62,900 | 64,942 
Nottingham...... | 471 5,357 | 17,174 | 20,812 
Sheffield ......... | 1,099 1,273 | 35,570 | 38,578 
Southampton..... 181 160 | 6,934) 7,624 
OG DOE <.00.0 s000 | 17,314 27,368 | 686,648 | 843,785 
__Dublin ....... | 8,163 | 11,155 | 290,738 | 368,305 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 


week. 


was raised from 44d. to 55}$d. on AQ 
York market price of silver chang 


per ounce to 90} cents on July llth. 


prices were as follows :— 


In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 


ust 6th. The New 
from 71-11 cents 
Bombay bullion 


Gold Silver 
per per 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Markets closed 

99 12 165 12 

99 6 165 2 

100 «68 164 12 

100 12 165 4 


— 


Gold 
Foreis 
Priva’ 


Notes 


(b) 


Coin, 
Balai 


Item 
Mone 


Trea 
Inve 
Advi 
Liab 
Banh 
Inve 


Rati 


Capi 
Rese 
Curt 
Acce 
Note 


2 


¥ (8SsSZ 


aan, Go. Of 


ss 





£ 
11,015,100 
88,257,125 


720,782 
6,993 


ee, 


00,000,000 


241, 833 


es 


00,247,833 
r 

£ 
66,296,186 
20,125,624 


19,208,668 


39,334,292 
34,405,207 


1,084,342 


41,120,027 
missioners 





iS 


OA core Dee 


2 
ss 


regate 
Jan. to 





| Sept. 
7, 
1946 


209 
| 106,589 
| 80,218 
| 25,261 
| 33,860 
| 49,971 
| 39,123 
| 223,989 
152,818 
| 64,942 
| 20,812 
| 38,578 
| 7,624 


843,785 


rc 
= Tolas 
: a. 


} 
) 
} 12 
) 


cece ennai 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


437 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 



























































































at l | 
US FEDERAL RESERVE a | Aug. Aug Aug. - ee 
Million $’s ASSETS | 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 | — | Spy —~ | or 
Dp 0 re re eo y Ve + ‘ ’ ! , i ¥ y } 4 
—HUSFR Bawxs | A l Aug. 7 oe ‘ pour erene urd 75,151! 94,817| 94,817) 94,817 dina 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
URC | » | » | . . é s« | | i S ee : : : 

4 certifi on hand and due| 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 advances ...........| 30,320] 87,910| 89,176 90,298 | Goldcoin sad bullion....... ee eT ee 
Oe Teeeury.......-.-. 17,237) 17,346| 17,334 17,330 Advances to State:— | Te ee aie "| eee a os al 

tal TESEFVES «. +--+ eee seers | 17,920) 18,600) 18,098 18,096 Pe. do eniavd | 480,406) 488,800) 488,650| 494,050 RYSSE. GAAStNEL SOCUTEE~ «| 
Lm cash reserveS......... | 209} 301) 301) 284 (a) In occupation costs .| 426,000) 426,000] 426,000; 426,000 I : | | 
Total US. Govt. secs. ...... | 22,435) 23,486) 23,606| 23,387 (6) Treasury advances .| Nil | 3,350} 3,200} 8,600 Notes! Menhaden. | 62-531 63-921 66 a 64-31 

. Joans and secs. ....... 22,815) 23,734, 23,838, 23,690 (c) Fixed advances*...| 54,406) 59,450} 59,450; 59,450 Notes in circulation. ........ ~ a Sara 
ba resources | 42'822 44,589] 44.486) 44.355 | Deposits : Government..... bal + 3 2 to = 
a. ; F F ; ‘ Bankers ....:.:.; -30!177 -07,176 -70)177 - 

R hea ncn | and 24,339 04,350 24,457 Notes «_ ewe oP | 469,652) 621,708 620,705) 633,327 Others...--.+++. leg -aacleo ae satan iat 
* no gee, beak Tes. .....-- | 980: 890/790! 840 Deposits total ......... | 123,384) 62,363] 65,927) 62,358 Reserve ratio. ...++++++++-- 46 -2 * 92% % ‘eo 
Mr bank res. dep. .......-. 15,180! 15,933) 15,867) 15,989 (a) Govt. accounts....| 80,246) 761 720} 780 ee 
Govt. Geposits......eseeee. 304) 540 620 293 (b) Other accounts ... + cs 61,602) 65,207, 61,578 
Total its ....+-- PA 17,013) 17,724) 17,701) 17,469 oe ie : x , Wee ey BE sf 
Total liabilities . . ++ «| 42,822) 44,589 44,486) 44,355 * Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
On pk i aes +143 8% 43 0% /45 070/45 *2% of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 

|ANK 

Rusouncrs | thie seid CENTRAL BANK 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,088) 20,274! 20,280) 20,284 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,216) 4,543) 4,543) 4,543 Million rupees Million £A’s 
IABILITIES | peninpsseusihaiasacabebaaient ae iittala 
in circulation...... .-| 27,750! 28,365) 28,376) 28,506 l ZEB et ltt es a iio a 
Treas cash and dep. .....| 2,573) 2,805, 2,894|_2,574 Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. oui bani tans bake 
’ 2 ? ? . a . e 
BANK OF BELGIUM e ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 12, 19, 26, 
u 1 Gold coin and bullion ....... | 444, 444 444 444 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Million Belgian Frs. Rupee coin.......0.0.. 0... | 167] 181} 185] 189 | Gold and balances abroad . . .|158 -55|209 -49)218 -34|216 -11 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Balances abroad .... .-| 4,615) 5,634) 5,702) 5,652 Australian coin ..........-- 2-64) 3-88 3:91) 3-92 
14, 22, 29, Sterling securities. .. ..| 10,787 11353] 11,353) 11,353 Govt. and other securities .. .|413 -67|399 -12/396 -73|390 -32 
ASSETS 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.........| 578 578 578) 678 Other 0900tOs ic de cvcceccces 11-89} 5-42} 5-54) 5-37 
Sec cccvecveseve sos _ 33,048) 33,048| 32,852 Investments............... |} 281 169) 166) 160 . 

i change ..........-| 3,764} 3,395} 3,708) 3,660 | IABILITIES | 
Siecle isons on accounts .. 548) 3,482) 3,024) 3,327 LIABILITIES é Notes in Canin oi ie ceceveee 1185 -46|197 -68/197 -68/197 -68 
ReeED CURED’. 65.0 sscsceces 45,732! 49,337) 49,042) 49,579 Notes in circulation......... 11,436) 12,212) 12,159} 12,099 Trading bank deposits : | | | 

LIABILITIES | Deposits: Govt............ 3,667; 5,174) 5,295) 5,279 a) Special accounts...... |220 -99/254 26/254 *26|254 -26 
NOES .cccccccrcvce eatewe 62,458 71,783) 71,245) 71,284 DOMMES oc wsdse 998, 839) 856 886 6) Other accounts....... 23-69) 24°47) 27-46) 23 -64 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 3 824 826! 825 Reserve ratio. ........-.00. 193 +5% |94 0% /93 9% 193 9% Other liabilities. ........... 1145 71/131 -71)132 -39/130 -20 
(6) Private accounts ....:| 6,446] 3,805| 3,929 4,515 | ~ epee ee his. 1 ee 
y 28 ™ 2 ¥. 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted 
elias eee Pid. ag , | cotion at | National | West- | Williams] 
Barclays District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National * tee 3 ’ 
AUGUST, 1946 Bank rr, Bank | Mills Bank Bank Bank | Bank — — es S| Aggre- 
Ltd. ; Ltd. & Co. Ltd, Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd Ltd Ltd gate 
| | b ; , 
Date} 27th | 26th | 28th | 20th | 20th | 28th | 28th_ | 27th 28th 29th 26th "y 
| | 
ASSETS AY 7 pd og | f £ | f £ Fs 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 110,199 4,664 26103 6,554 | 97,660 24,471 wk s19 bess 66,533 82,158 9,607 552,963 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | 

Banks in Great Britain and Ireland ..............4+- 26,666 974 6,047 2,488 —- 7,508 27,513 322 18,095 22,777 4,184 —— 
RUIN. os dens. 6¥0 00h 00 cope sopucnnceeccanccs wés soe de see , eee ove ove wes eee ave ; 
Money at Call and NEE S's c's s s0'st uous came whesr'e 51,818 5,024 9,985 8,817 46,060 17,377 50,106 13,346 52,881 50,958 6,452 312,824 
ES. dis < tn WSs as + sur Cegheberednesess¢e4 116,011 1,505 13,195 1,853 | 102,181 | 12,376 | 116,891 895 42,434 53,423 3,484 464,248 
Treasury, Deposit Receipts ..... 0... .ccccccccccccscsece 328,000 6,500 56,000 7,500 | 263,500 | 65,000 | 345,500 1,000 | 207,000 | 203,500 | 27,000 | 1,510,500 
DEE . 4 0%s eGa6s's cc bes seh se Aes ee Ohs op. 0ee «8 < 276,088 16,100 | 67,653 22,641 | 266,069 | 61,660 280,718 29,535 | 147,906 | 193,726 50,479 | 1,392,575 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts...........-- 190,420 10,528 | 26,166 | 12,849 | 142,165 42,384 | 193,250 14,823 | 131,968 | 117,161 14,114 | 895,828 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 24,908 1,273 3,554 | 4,897 | 36,490 | 11,388 37,567 507 19,422 20,286 2,995 163,287 
i DOMME: . 1 os s00+ccneceegeanetnetineeae 7,933 405 1,249 | 695 = 2,828 8,444 395 | a bm 868 pe 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 duh wa | “a as 8,792 soa ° : | ae i 

46,973 | 203,952 | 68,294 | 998,185 | 244,992 |1,193,160 | 67,458 | 695,308 | 751,783 | 99,183 | 5,507,552 
a a | TS S| 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts. ... 1067| 10-34| 10-66| 1045/ 10-86) 11-08| 10-81) 10-13) 11+53| 10-31 10 -64 
i eigen lin ceed liso lieder tented etre taethe 
| | 
LIABILITIES : 
Septal Paid ig Reeth id imeee a oscea aint ammaaieen ness - 1 OR an 1,068 16,810 4380 mie rip $479 He 1875 78,198 

GN... 5.0 500s nb 0 cPer ene otencbeenesenng ° ’ 42 5 , , , 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts...........0seceees 48700 194,448 | 61,487 | 934,878 | 225,323 |1,126,276 | 63,149 | 656,928 | 712,840 | 93,213 | 5,197,484 
nenress, SRNR OUD, o's. « sta.c 0b 000000008 60.qh6s 1,273 3,554 4,897 “a 11,388 37,56 1082 19,422 = 2,995 — 

otes in Circulation........ seb aher deatncknetates saan ‘ood en Seo “ dae ey E 

1,138,264 68,294 | 998,185 5,507,552 





751,783 | 99,183 


' 








EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 






































AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia* n market sight selling rate 174} pesos Pee 100 U.S. $ on Aug. 21, 1946. 
$$$ Ecuador* ficial sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Aug. 7, 1946. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling ee aa quetzal per U.S. $ including Central Bank Com- 
— - = mission, Aug. 22, bs 
Buying Buying | Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate, 5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 5 per cent. 
a Tauren z | ElSaloador Sight stllilg tate New York was 2-51 col $ on Aug. 12, 1946 
' ‘ . us- | alu Sight se rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on Aug. 12, f 
Australia a wneth Wiad bc 1NZ chesuela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on April 10, 1946. 
— z i cru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Aug. 1, 1946. 
Deeeeeee Ord aed BL * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
a) Mail Mail OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Sight .... 1264 | 125 | 125 4} 1238 | 1254 | 12433 Changed From Changed From To 
30 days 12648] 1263) ... 123% | 125%) 124 3 % x : ~ i, * 
60 days .. 12643) 126. ese at 1253 | 124 § Amsterdam.... J 28,” 3 + Madrid ........ Dec.’ 1°38 5 a 
90 days... 127 126' es 22 n.q. | 124 A seme ees Apr 10, * 1 Montreal....... Feb. 8, 44 3 #61 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills will | Be des eens. re 1; Retesecrccrers BS ee 
be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. Bross... an, ’ ret eo eke rer ae # 3 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London, f¢ tage. Bucharest... . Mea » o de Janeiro. : ay 31°35 3} 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 1] 30 days, 126}; Bu oo ae 30° ® Rome May 18°36 8 
60 days, it: 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§; 30 days, 126§; 60 days, 126%; Calcutta weer’ Now. 28." 5 adalat t. 16, 40 6 
9 days, 127§ (plus postage). t Any mail. la a. Reem i Stockholm ..... Feb. 9°45 3 2 
SOUTH AFRICA Soe 7 Zurich.......,. Nov. 25,°%. 2 .& 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterting) £100} eves [ee 15,°46 4 Tokio 3-20 
for T.T. ; £101% (sight) ; £10143 (30 days); £1018 (60 days); £10228 (90 days). For ae a? 4t > emacarheiti ; emia Cn 
Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, {101}, £10188, sore and £1024,%. L acon aun de ie 12,°44 3 e ington freee July 20, : + 
Selling vates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s an ht bills are £100 for South | N.Y, Fed. Res... t. 30,°42 4 Re. cee. et Oct. 26,’39 4 3 


Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. $. 
Approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 


a) For banks and credit institutions. r 
‘c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper, remained at 


one year, 


1 per cent. 























(b) For private persons and firms. 
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Year 1946 || Bi GEa!) Sept. | Se eld* eld * ; Last two || Pri 2, ‘Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 11] Name of Security Za t oe coe i or i. Jar _Voar 3006 10 Dividends Name ot Security | rr = Senet 
Suppeniliattimapemenghtedcicioamn 1) ne » | Pr. .  - - | ) ! . j 
“High [Low || r <a 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 High | Low ||) | 1946 | 1946 | 1046 
} \| British Funds“ i} Ca. 41f 2 ¢ | i ow 9 1 pee 
_ Grideh Fs . 1£ s. ‘6. i, r i Yo » || tron, Coal and Steel 
1954 | wae | comeninn Se Tgs..| e | aoe | wma OS TH Slee ays | Fe) Help e Wun oa. ese | oy. ah G 
5 | Var Bonds 24% 2 _ 23 | 023 0 g : | 56/6 3/6 ba 656 |Bolsover Colliery Ord / | 71 | 
ost | 100 NK De take oe ny TS 100% | 100% | 014 9/110 10 | 30/9 | 25/- t3$a; toxd owe (john) Ord. 10, >. 30) 03 Hy 5 7s 
Sey | Mh [wer eos Ao eee] | ee | MR oa 8 2 me ai a! a) S gieammatgarec smo) Bi) Bes ae 
105 | 1003 ||Funding 24% 1952-57 ....| B | 103{°| 10@ |017 3|2 2.8 (01/3 88/- | 5 a (Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1 ..-...| 25/-xd) 25/3 16 6 g 
L ‘0 3 | oe 4 0 3/2 2 8 j|101/3 88 5a 15 6 \Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... {/- |} » of 
| ar j War pertaett. 1954-58. E | 1024, 1023 |1 0 6/2 211 || 28/3 | 22/3 8 ¢| 8 ¢ \Dorman Long Ord. £1 _ "V3 1 4 ié . 
2074 | 1024 Nat. Def. 5% 1954-58. ....| E | 105% | 105% /018 4|2 5 1) 44/10} 36/6 4a) 17 6 Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. al a1/- | 39/- | § ss 
108 bk War Loan 3% 1955-59..../) E | 106% | 105#xd 019 5;2 5 4 34/- 24/6 || 12$6] 5 @)|Hadtields Ord. Stk. 10/- .. 26/3 || 26/3 6 3 : 
106, | 1014) | Savings Bas. 3% 1955-65..|| E | 105% | | 105} | 1 0 4|2 610 | 30/6 | 21/4) 7 ¢| 7 ¢ Harland & W Ord. Stk. fi.| 28/- || 276 |§ 4 8 
a ‘ae | Funding 24% 1956- NS. 6 | E | 102% | l0lgxd) 1 3 6/2 5 7 || 24/9 | 20/- 24a! 1246 ||Powell Dufiryn Ord. Stk. £1) 24/3 || 23/6 | 6 % a 
oom aot Fuoding 3/0 1959-69....../] E a 1064 105yxd) 1 3.5|/2 9 5 |i 54/44 | 40/- | t2ha! +745 |Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. {1..) 52/6xd!! 52/6 316 % 
a oy | Funding 4 Yo 1960-90 tSaded | E 1188 | 119% (015 6/2 9 31) 58/3 | 47/9 | 12$¢| 12 ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds Def. f1..) 53/9 52/9 | 414 . 
106 # 2 res Savings Bds. 5% 1960-70. .| E | 1053 106 13 °9/2 9 Ili 64/- 53/9 10 6! 4 @ \Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1..) 63/- || 63/- | 49 Q 
1004 233 |Savings Bas. 24% 1964-67.) E 100jxd} 100jxd 1 6 6) 2 8 8 | 12/2k) 9/6 | 12h¢| 12}¢ |Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8... 11/10} | 11/717 3 ; 
ay (EN tccremevuee | | me] ee (C/E a ae mam, Sc) Bslaeteoe ee) Ba] BP bate 
} ( $. | | | 2 ( / ri + 13 a re nan ~ ‘i | ‘ | zy, } 
mh | i (armenia |B | My | Hi |2,g g/f g| Alam wa) Ss) 6s velit) ela) aa 
| i onsols 4% (after At 1144 | 01510}2 9 8 || 18/3 | 12/7} Nilc| Nile |Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) \| a : 
a Se || Conv. 34% (after 1961).. | E lll fxd) 1llAxd) 1 1 2)210 8! 27/7$ | 24/- | Se 5 Bradford Dyers Ord. Sti, fl a) | oy | 4 * 0 
107k 193 || Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966). B | 106¢xd| 107xd|1 410/210 8 || 38/- | 32/9 || 15 c| 8 ¢|\British Celanese Ord. 10/-..| 36/- || 33/9 |2 9 
13 2 || Redemption 5% (1986-96).) EB lll}xd| 1llgxd) 1 5 9/21010/ 67/- | 51/6 || 3ga} $5 Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. f1..| 62/6 | 61/- |3 5 ; 
olf oi ie || Local Loans 3% haantecaall\ an aie 100%xd) 112 9] 219 7 || 58/9 | 51/6 5 b| 2ka | Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £l.. a 56/3 53/- | 216 6 
b 914 ‘es MLL Ghoa: casraee U 97¢xd) 1 8 3} 211 4|| 42/6 | 33/- sel 246 English S. Cotton Ord. £1...| 36/14 | 35/3 | 216 0 
oe I 8 21/4 ¢ ¢ eS Fi ao Cotton Spns. Ord. {1..| 25/3 | 23/6 4 8 9 
* To redemption. assumptions indicated: Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £.|| 39/9. | ¢ Ener (oe Oe 2/- vs ih | 3 oe 
astiieadln TTT : : : . , /9 | 34/3 ite 74 .¢ | Lan / 
E a — U=Undated (flat yield). § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. \|111/104) 89 ite a ¢ || [Patons & Baldwins Ord fi. 106/104] sa(ieh :2 : 
Ts | Prices, Year en | Electrical Manufa | a 
tari | 1946 (jan. tol] | ; || Brice, | Brice, | Yield, || 71/9 |'S6/- || 10 ¢} 10 © Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. 1.., 69/- | 67/- |3 0 0 
i Sept. 10) || Name of Security ¢ mn Sept. || 50/- | 43/- |]... 4 a//B. Ins, & Callenders Ord. £1) 48/6 || 46/9 
“Low a "High [Low | | Ke | 10, = || 38/- | 29/14 |) (7}@} 15 6 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|  34/- | 31/6 | 3li 9 
gb or gh ow 11946 | 1946 | T1/- | 52/6 || 10 ¢| 4 @||English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 63/6 || 61/6 |3 5 0 
| oo \j111/- | 92/9 || 17e| Ibe |General Electric Ord. Stk. H 102/6 || 100/- | 310 0 
1013 993 || 110 100 |Australia oi, 196s eo 107 | 107 § 15 rf | 44/lh | 37/6 | vol 3 iC a 7D don otk | 4 | | 
| 210g | 100% |/Australia 53% 1965-69..... | \} 44, | | a County of London S' / /- 
1038 iv \ 110 102 pier Zealand 34% 1962-65../] 108 | 108 212 6 || 28/6 | 25/6 | 2@| 346 ||Edmundsons Ord. Stk. fi. 2/6 we 7 ; 
oo 118} | 114 ||Nigeria 4% 1963. es 118 213 3 jj 22/7h | 20/4 | 24 0 | 2} | Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1... 21/6 || 21/3 4140 
+ | 104 | 110# | 105 |South Africa 34% 1954-59. . 109 |2 5 1] 33/3 | 29/6 | 440 2ba ||North- East Electric Stk. {1., 30/6 30/6 |4ll 9 
il Corporation Stocks | | 40/6 | 34/3 3a} 6 6//Scottish Power Ord. Stk. a. 40/- || 40/- |410 0 
$ 99 || 103 | 994 ||Birmingham 23% 1955-57. | 1025 102 |2 9 0} || Motor and a | ag: 
101g 100 || 105} | 100} ||Bristol 3% 1958- a | 104 | 1044 | 211 3/| 42/44 | 34/6 | 20 c] 25 éjAustin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....| 39/6 | 38/- |3 6 0 
= 994 |X 100 elaagoy 7% 1963-66....... |} 105 | 105§ | 211 9 || 33/3 | 26/3 || The} The }}BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 31/- | 29/6 |5 19 
= it | 101 97 || L.C.C. 3%... 0... see eee | 100 | 100g | 219 8 |) 20/- | 13/44 4 a| 6 6'|Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.| 19/3 || 18/44/15 9 0 
t | 1048 | 1004 ||Civerpool 3% 1954-64...... } 104 10¢ | 2 810 || 46/6 | 35/- || 10 ¢| 10 ¢\\De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1... 44/9 | 43/3 |4 2 9 
te |, Foreign Governments | 46/6 | 39/6 6 c| ke ||\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. f1.. 46/- || 42/- | 311 3 
} 91, || 101i 94 ||Argentine 34% Bds. 1972.. ‘| 101 101 3 810 || 25/3 16/2} 1746) 15 a@ ||Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 25/- | 24/- |615 0 
80} 67t || 78% | 70} Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59..|) 73 73 | 3 8 0 || 94/6 | 80/- || 2ha| 126 |iLucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..... 92/6 || 90/- |3 6 9 
Tet = | = = _— Hi oa ue te | = = | : ¥ ¥ = % =< = a i | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.) 43/- || 41/3xd/ 2 2 3 
| b n fy » || / /9 | c c J ll wos- | 
29 214 S44 | 25 |Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 48%.|| 34} 3% 1310 6 ‘an ue ag Seine | eo: ae ae 
5 «6: | Chinese 65% 1913.......... 495 | 50% Nil 35/44 | 25/10 2ta 74 6 |\Cunard Ord. Stk. | 34/- 
964 904 974 | 91} | Portuguese External 3%. 7 | 9 |3 110) 50/9 | 37/3 eras Elder D. Lines Hides. Ord fil |e: 10/8 | ; ‘ : 
7 654 16 72 |/Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..)| 74 73 |5 9 7|| 3/9 | 27/3 || 6 e| Te] \|Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 32/-xd)| 29/- | 416 6 
% | 13 eat | 75 Uruguay 34% Assented....|/ 88 88 | 319 9 59/3 | 48/3 | 86] 2 a@\\P. & O. Def. Stk. fl....... 58/- || 55/- | 312 0 
i | | 33/- | 24/9 || 6 ¢| 6 e¢||RoyalMailLinesOrd Stk {ij 27/6 || 26/- 1412 0 
Set CL, he eee en ee | ee ] . Pro se - | 33/6 24/9 | 5 ¢ 6 ¢ Union Castle Mail Stk. £1. 31/6 29/- |4 2 6 
Year 1946 ast two || eons’ Price, | Yield, | Tea and Rubber | 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 10 Dividends | Name of Security rt | = BY | 24/103) 18/3 2 ¢| Nile ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {l....| 19/9 18/6 Nil 
High | Low aw || | a9a6 | 1946 i046 || 51/9 | 37/6 || 2ba|) 10 6 |Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... “| 49/- 41/- |5 6 6 
SSS Te or | sett BT tas! mas me see ao) aT Qi | 
51, | 38 || Nilc| 2c ||Antofagasta $% C. Stk. Pf. | 44 44 * “Il 44/9 | 39/-" || Nile Siiediesteueet. ay | ao | Na 
i | at | | M é (ace Stim bri tk. Pa tt +f x, | 8 | | Nil ¢ | United Sua Betong ib 41/- || 40/- Nil 
57 | |} 26 ¢ |\San Paulo OM, 36.555 | 51 | 47% |6 6 4107/6 | 91/9 5 6| 15 a/|Anglo-Iranian Ord, St 8/ /- 
$278 | $19 || 2.4) 3 6}Can. PacificCom. $25...... |) $2lb | $19k | 6 9 9 || 33/6 | 28/- | 1745| I7ha |Apex Trinidad Ord. ee 32/3 | Se |5u8 6 
62h | 53p || 3 6| 2 a ||Great Western Ord. Stk.. 554 | 55 |9 1 9) 80/- | 68/13 | “obal 10-6 \|Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. {1.../ 70/7} | 68/9 | 312 6 
1185 | 106% 24 6 2ha \G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ..| 112 | 112 | 4 9 0} 98/9 | 75/- || t2ba| +33! [She ll Transport Ord. Stk. fi) 96/10} | 88/9 | 1 8 Of 
60; | 4% | 2 b| 24 iL. N. E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk.. 51g | 50h | 718 5 |121/3 | 94/83 | 5 a| 10 6/|\Trinidad Leaseholds {1. 120/- | 112/6 | 213 3 
ae | 26h i abe | ‘ c | LMS. eg Rtoc eee | | 264 |15 410 } Miscellaneous va tel 
y a| % Pre Stk.. ./ } $26 |} 712 5 oa 20/- || ‘Tka} 17§6)|\Assoc. British P’ - f 
63st | 55 || 18d! lta liLondon Transport ‘C*Stk..|| 61h | 60% | 419 2 || 73/9 | 53/9 || 10 | 10 ¢ | |Assoc. P. ( Sauer a ey as) 3 Q q 
2h | 18¢ | 2c) 2 ¢ Southern Def. Stock....... 20h | 20b | 917 6 111/35 | 76/- | 1236! § a@|\Barker (John) Ord. f1..... | 106/3xd'! 102/6 | 3 8 0 
80 | 68} | 256) 2$a Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stic.| | 71 | 71 17.0 6 jj 65/3 55/- || S2ge 35 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..' 64/- 62/-xd| 216 3 
ee — | H Banks 7 r= ¢* | | | 44/3 | 35/- jj 2a 6 6 |British Aluminium Stk. {1..! 43/6 42/9 314 6 
$7/6 | 86/6 || 10 b| if: Alexanders £2, £1 pd.. | 91/- 2/- | 316 O 134/4 |113/9 10gc¢} ftll}e |!Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. ‘il 128/9xd| 122/6 | 116 6f 
9s 63 | 5 a 3h.a '||Bank of Australaste Sa | 8kxd | 8 | 5 8 6 |103/1} | 82/9 12 6| 8 a |\British Oxygen Ord. Stk. él 99/45 9/3 |4 3 0 
£88 £53 6 c| c ||Bank of Montreal $10...... ) £78 } £7 | 117 Oh, 120 | 95 || 4 ¢) 9 e\Cable & Wir, Hdg. Stk......, 110 107} 1g 7 6 
= L 234 6 c| é c Bank of New S. Wales £20.. 294 29 3 6 04,/195/- {157/6 2}6| 12ha@ |Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... | 185/- || 1177/6 |4 89 
84/43) 74/3 7 6| 7 @ Barclays Bank *B’ £1..... | 84/- 83/6 |3 7 0 13h | 9% 10 a| 35 6 \iDe La Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1! l2jxdi 12 {315 0 
83/6, 63/9 || 36) 3 a \Barclays (D.C.&0.)*A, £1) 79/6 | 75/6 |114 0 | 78/7 | 51/- 8 ¢| 12 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. f1) 74/3 70/9 13 79 
13} of 24 | 3ha (Chartered of India £5...... | 125 | 12§xd| 2 7 6 | 36/9 | 30/44 8 ¢| 8 ¢|lElec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.| 32/- 31/- |2u 9 
104/- | 91/- | 966] Sha |District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd... ... } 101/3 | 100/6 | 312 9 | 28/9 | 21/6 6 ¢| %¢}Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.| 27/6 || 25/9 | 218 3 
£% £80 | Nile! Nil c Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £904 £86} Nil 51/9 43/- 12$a)| 17}6 |\\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 49/- | 47/6 |3 3 0 
66/-| 58/6) 6 b| 6 @ [Lloyds * A £5, £1 pd. ..... | 65/6 | 65/- | 313 9 113/9 {102/6 | 2a | 12$6) Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1...) 108/9 || 108/9 | 215 0 
99/- | 8l1/- || hb Tha ‘Martins Bank {1.......... 98/- | 94/- |3 3 9}! 10/3 | 17/4 3 ¢ 9 c Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 8/7 || 8/lk | 4 8 0 
97/- | 85/- | 8b) 8a i \Midland Bank {1, fully paid| 9/6 | 9%/- |3 6 9 | 48/6 | 37/- 3a 5 6 |Imperial Chemical Ord. £1..) 44/9 || 42/6 | 315 3 
% | ot | 5 6| Sa Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, fully paid)) mam | Tk 310 0 8s 7% || t10 6 The | Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 ..| TH || lt 2438 
83/9 | 73/9 |) Tb) Tha) |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... || 82/6 82/- |313 0 $54) | $448 ($1.60 c $1.60 c|\International Nickel n.p....) $49 || $444 | 311 9 
529 477 | 840) 8}.a Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.|} 528 | 528 3 4 6 58/9 | 48/6 5 ¢ 5 ¢ |\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1...| 53/9 || 51/- /119 3 
26t 203 || «5 @| 12 6 |\Stan. ofS. Africa £20, é5pd) 24 | 24 | 310 9 | 76/8 | 59/6 10 c\ 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. £1. .....| 68/9 || 65/- |3 1 6 
71/-| 61/6 || 5 6| 5 @ Union Discount £1 Stk. ....| 62/6 | 61/6 |3 5 0 | 85/6 | 70/- 15 a 35 b ||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ §/-...| 82/6 || 80/- |3 2 6 
100/3 | 90/6 | 9 | 9a prenneennes £1 paid.. 99/6 98/6 312 9 care 95/- || 12h6 a |'Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... 117/6 | 117/6 219 9 
nsurance 01/103) 88/9 1246 Tha |Murex {1 Ord. Stk......... | i| /- 
31} 30 | 40 a! 50 6 Alliance £1, fully aid 33} 33 | 213 9 || 53/1 | 40/- 20° ¢| ite Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. a3 I 38/9 2 3 9 
16# | 15 | 4/6a| 6/-b Atlas £5, {14 paid......... 16 | 16 | 3 5 7 || 48/4 | 35/7 2$a| 12} |Pinchin Johnson Ord. 19/-.| 44/- || 42/3 | 311 0 
13 | 10 |} 15 @| 2245 Commercial Union £1 128 | 1% | 3 1 9 || 81/3 | 71/- | 10 S| a ||Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1... 79/6 || 78/- |3 9 0 
168/1}} 135/- 16 “7 16 6 |\Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd....|| 150/- | 142/6 | 216 0 || 47/- | 38/9 | 15 15 é ||Triplex Safety Glass oF 42/3 || 40/% | 313 0 
8% 6: 10 11} 6! London & Lancashire 2. 8k % | 219 3 /135/- |106/3 (ana 10 @ \\Tube Investments Ord. fi.. | 123/9 || 120/- | 315 0 
19% 1 $224 +20 a Pearl £1, fully paid........ a 19 | 2 4 6+) 95/- Ba! ‘Turner & Newall Ord. A 89/6 | 87/- | 217 6 
225 | 17 6/—b| 6/7a ||Phoenix £1, fully paid. ..... 19 19 |3 6 0 58/7} 43 he (k) 17} ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8 ..| 56/- | 52/- |3 9 0 
35) 29 +694 07 cit 114} c || Prudential {1‘A’......... in| 34 m2 0 9+) 50/6 | 40/9 1 4 4 ¢ | Wall Paper Defd. £1....... 46/- 42/6 | 117 9 
1 ist ll @| 21}5 |'Royal Exchange {1........ 14 1 12 5 0 | 98/6 | 30/14 | 45 5 15 a! een Ord. as > bee evn 94/6 9/9 |3 6 0 
13} 10. | 3/3a 3/36 Royal £1, fully om Eoeeens 14 | «lle | 214 6) | Min 
Brewer || 68/9 60/- 2746 8 27%he ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. 1 / 
196/6 | 183/- || +15 b| tha lass Ratcliff Ord. Stk, £1..]| 188/6 | 187/- | 2 2 ot| 97/6 | 17/6 | iat ¢ 124 ¢ (Cons. Gids. of S. Africa ih. 79/4 1/8 3 4 3 
139/9 | 115/33) Tha| 15 6 | Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. {1..|| 138/3 | 131/6 |3 8 6 || 23% | 17§ || 30 6| 30 a@|\De Beers (Det) £24 Sale Sebel 22% 20¢ | 917 6 
/- | 147/- || Il a} 18 6 |jGuinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1. | 159/6 | 15T/~xd! 3.13 9 | 35/7} | 26/3 i 385) 2a |/Randfontein Ord. {1....... 27/6 26/3 | 4 15 0 
1352/6 | 118/6 | 18 6| 7ha Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. f1.|| 128/- | 124- | 4 2 3|| 10} ™% || 15 6| 15 a@|/Rhokana Corp. Ord. Mi jot 8k 8 | 312 6 
109/6 | 99/6 | 13 6 8 a |\Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.|| 105/6 | 104/- 40 91 17/- | 13/6 | Nil ¢ | a5. a [Sub N Antelope Cpr. 5/-.. 15/3 14/24 Nil 
161/- | 137/- i +5 a| t1140/|/S. African Breweries {1.. 160/- | rh 2 2 9fF/115/7$ 92/6 45 b| 45 a/|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 97/6 92/6 |914 0 
ate 40/6 i 2ha 74 6 \\Taylor Walker Ord, Stk. fi. 49/9 | 48 : 2914 #+‘| 12 2/64 | 1" 6 \\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...... 13%} |} | 13 316 6 
/ 93/6 6 a| 14 6 \\Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1 3e/- oe/6 3.0) 8H 64 || Nil |W. Witwatersrand x Eee ) 1k Nil 








(a) Interim div. a (6) Final div. Last we ‘yearly divs. (d) Also s lal ayment 10% f War Cont R 
(hk) Allowing for exchange (k) Includes 24% tax free yield basis, 274%. (m) Yield basis, 69 -58° oe dee “(p) Y eae a ” rs Free of. Tax. 
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JHE ECONOMIST, September 14, 1946 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


INTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF ORDNANCE FACTORIES 
APPO (ACCOUNTS) 


The Ministry of Supply invite applications from suitably qualified 

je candidates, under 50 years of age on Ist October, 1946 (including 
those serving with H.M. Forces who will be 1eleased in the near future), 

y appointment as Director of Ordnance Factories (Accounts). The 
appeintment is a full-time post. The successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination, and will be eligible for estab- 
lishment. in the permanent Civil Service, subject to a probationary 
period of one year. ; 

The main duties of the st are to contre! the accounting and costing 
organisation of the Royal Ordnance Factories ut present comprising 
Woolwich and 21 other factories 

The Director of Ordnance Factories (Accounts) is a Headquarters’ 
officer, located in London, but a certain amount of ssaneng & involved. 

caiconts must be in membership of one »r more of the following 


pe) The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales. 

(2) The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

(8) The Society of Accountants in Edinburgh. 

(4) The Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow. 

(5) The Society of Accountants in Aberdeen. 

(6) The Associatien of Certified and Corporate Accountants. 

They must also have had: — 

(a) Professional experience. 

(b) Wide commercial and industrial experience in the preparation and 
presentation ol financial and cost accounts and budgetary control. 

ic) Experience in control of staff. 

The consolidated salary of the post is £1,500 per annum. Travellin 
and mepaistence allowances, in aecurdance with the Ministry’s scale, wil 

able. 
Me en didates with the best qualifications will be summoned to appear 
before a Selection Board in Lordon. 

Applications, stating age, and giving full details of qualifications and 
experience, should be submitted to the Secretary. Ministry of Supply 
(EST. 8A), Room 151, Shell Mex House, Strand, W.C.2, not later than 
Ist October, 1946. 

The envelope should be marked D.F. (A), in the top left-hand corner. 


COLONIAL SERVICE—STATISTICIANS 
Palestine. Assistant Government Statistician. 


Duties : To assist in administration of statistical department; to direct 
compilation of price and cost of living indices; and to superintend 
statistical and economic research work of department. Qualifications : 
Degree in Economics or mathematics (including statistics) and statistical 
experience in either Government or Commercial organisation. Salary, 
£P600 by 25—£P1,000 per annum, plus expatriation allowance, £P150. 
(Initial salary according to qualifications and experience.) Housing 
and cost of living allowances. On contract for two years. 

Gold Coast. Economic Statistician. 

Qualifications : Degree in Economics or mathematics (including 
statistics) and statistical experience in either Government or Commercial 
Organisation. Salary, £700 by £30 to £850 per annum. (Initial salary 
according to qualifications.) Usual outfit, local and separation allow- 
ances, free passages and quarters. 

On agreement for two tours of 18-24 months each in first instance, 
with prospect of post becoming permanent and pensionable. 

Applications in writing, stating age and experience, to :— 

DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT (Colonial Service), 
15, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD.—Applications are in- 

vited for the post of PUBLICITY OFFICER, responsible for the 
general publicity of the Board. Applicants, who must not exceed 45 
years of age, must have had wide experience of publicity work and 
have demonstrated their ability to hold a responsible administrative 
post, Applications from members of the Board's staff will be con- 
sidered. The commencing salary is £1,250 p.a., plus war wage (at 
present £72 16s. p.a.). The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. Membership of the Board’s contributory 
superannuation fund is compulsory. Canvassing, either directly or 
indirectly, will disqualify. Applications, giving full particulars of 
education, business experience, professional or other qualifications, and 
resent remuneration and age, should he sent not later than 30th 

ember, 1946. to the Chief Staff and Welfare Officer (reference 


— London Passenger Transport Board, 55, Broadway, London, 
.W.1. 


ONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD.—Applications are in- 
vited for a post as Senior Assistant in the Staff Department for 
eneral duties in connection with staff policy. and administration. 
pplicants, who must not exceed 45 years of age, should peeeteray 
be graduates. They must have had wide experience of staff adminis- 
tration in a large organisation in regard to all grades of staff, and 
must possess initiative and judgment of a high order. The commencing 
salary is £1,000 per annum, plus war wage (at present £72 16s. per 
annum). The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to serve satisfactorily a probationary period. Mem- 
bership of the Board’s contributory superannvation fund is compulsory. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. Applications, 
iving full particulars of education, business and other experience, pro- 
essional or other qualifications, and present remuneration and age, 
should be sent not later than 21st September, 1946, to the Chief Staff 
and Welfare Officer (reference ER/E.256), London Passenger Transport 
Board, 55, Broadway, S.W.1. 


el tld 4 bake 2 cceiated Saale 
IRECTOR OF WELFARE SERVICES required for service in the 
Control Office in Germany. Must be British nationals, preferably 
in early forties. First-class knowledge of administration and welfare 
Organisation in its widest sense is essential. Salary, £1,000 to £1,400 
Per annum, plus allowances. Free accommodation and board. Period 
of contract will be arranged. Applications, quoting reference No. 
FB114, addressed to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
London Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


RANSLATIONS—Universal Agency, 27, Rosary Gardens, S.W.7 


FREmantle 3928. Specialists for all European languages. Legal, 
commercial, political, scientific, and literary translations, Careful 


tnd prompt work. 


GALES Manager required for progressive firm of Agricultural En- 
gineers. Successful applicant must have these qualifications: age 
% to 45; sales management and modern marketing experience on_agri- 
cultural or similar engineering products sold through agents and dis- 
tributors; energetic and willing to travel England and Continent; satis- 
factory references of character, business ability; able to command four 


re salary. Ex-service men considered —Write Box 314, 
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NATION wide retailing organisation. of,.repute. requires to avpoint 
Staff Manager to co-ordinate and advise upon staffing problems 
generally, including engagement, training and promotion of female 
selling staff and supervisors, and male management 4 executive 
staff in various grades. The appointment is permanent “is open 
male applicants of 30-35 years having experience in similar res - 
sibilities who are willing to be trained in the first instance, and 
carry a salary commencing at approximately £1,000 per ss Ron - 
o 


in writing, giving full particulars of education and experience 
to Box 310. 


NHIEF ACCOUNTANT. The John Lewis Partnership, to its great 
regret, is losing to the National Coal Board its Chief Accountant, 
who has important previous experience of that kind. Candidates for 
the vacancy will please write fully to the Director of Personnel at 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. Executive control of more than 
counting-houses, present staff over 1,200, Salary £2,500 rising in twelv 
months to not less than £3,000 with substantial further prospects 
(Partnership Benefit is additional. So is non-contributery pension fro 
age 60 (one-sixtiefh of each year’s pay).) Tenure 12 months’ noti 


either side or on the side of the Partnership fifty per cent pay in li 
of notice. 


GALES MANAGER required for medium-sized organisation specialising 
h in the manufacture of high-grade proprietary packed goods selling 
throughout the country to wholesale and retail Chemists, Grocers, Iron-, 
mongers, etc. Applications are invited from sales managers experienced 
in building up and controlling live sales organisation who can produ 

evidence of succéssful working in this field. No application will bé 
considered unless accompanied by a schedule stating age, appointmen 

held, responsibilities and remuneration. A commencing salary of Tr 008 


p.a. is envisaged, plus commission on sales. Wri 
to Box 300. Write fully, in confidence, 


A N OPPORTUNITY is open to high- 
4% ability to negotiate with important companies on behalf o 
nationally established Management Consultants. The right men wil 
have a good per background, successful experience as business 
executives, ability to secure receptive hearing at Director level. Tact, 
initiative and ability to get results are essential. The post carries @ 
good initial salary with opportunity to earn sound four-figure income 
—Applications, with full details of age, education, experience, should pb 


addressed to Box 296. 

ya man (23), Honours graduate in Economics and ex-Army officer 
with wide interests and fluent French, seeks position involving 

Economic and Marketing Research, or Administration; anywhere. - 

phasis on prospects rather than initial salary.—Apply Box 313. 


AN important administrative position is available for a man wRuwe 
4% all-round experience and capacity are such as would fit him for 

high-class Managing Directorship and who has a good commercial an 

technical experience in the field of industry which embraces the proe 
duction and sale of chemicals or drying oiis or allied products, nly 
applicants able to justify high remuneration will be considered.—Apply, 
giving qualifications, experience, age, etc., in confidence, to Box 816. 


VV OMAN Graduate, 29, ex-ATS Company Commander, seeks respon- 
sible administrative work entailing welfare and the sympathetic 
handling of people, initiative andintelligence.—Box 311. 


RTHUR LEE & SONS, LTD., of Sheffield, invite applications for 
«i the position of Secretary to the Company, which is a Public Compan 
engaged in the manufacture of Steel Strip, Wire, etc. A Charter 
Accountant or Solicitor with experience of Company work including 
taxation would be desirable. The position offers scope and prospects, 
State age, qualifications, experience, and when at liberty to commence.—= 


Reply personally to Mr. G. Wilton Lee, Managing Director, Arthur Lee 
& ns, Ltd., P.O. Box 54, Sheffield. ws 


grade men, not over 50, Rema 











UBLIC advisory organisation requires a man _ with specialised 
_knowledge and experience of contemporary British ‘ social security 
legislation. General interest in them not enough. Study and experience 
of them essential, also ability in writing. Suggested commencing salary 

£600. Permanent, pensionable, congenial post.—Apply Box 312. 


\ ARKETING MANAGER. Applications are invited for high executive 
a position with well-known Chocolate Manufacturing Company. The 
position offers a same men appointment with exceptional prospects for 
the right man. Candidates aged between 32 and 42 must have extensive 
knowledge and experience of marketing in widest sense of the term with 
emphasis on consumer research, market assessment, sales forecastin: 

and rome ss. Must also have thorough knowledge of statistical 
method and ability to apply this to marketing work. Only intereste 

in men with real ability to plan, create and expand consumer demand, 
and to forecast general economic trends and their effect on sales. The 
appointment will carry an initial salary of upwards of £2,000 per annum, 


—Apply, in strict confidence, giving full particulars of education, career 
and present salary level, to Box 315. 





t cae GLEN USK HOTEL, Llandrindod Wells, an ideal centre for 

motorists, golfers and bowlers, where you may enjoy the beauty 
of the Welsh mountains away from seaside crowds, with every comfort 
(interior spring mattresses), hot and cold water, electric lift, spacious 
reception rooms.—Write Mrs. E. Mitchell, or telephone Liandrindod 
Wells 2085. Terms from 8 gns, per week. 


] ELICIOUS Vintage Cider and Perry Wine supplied in returnable 

6, 10, 15 and 30 gallon casks. Delivered anywhere. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List.—The Cotswold Cider Company, 
11 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 


4 RCHITECT-TOWNPLANNER visiting United States, willing under- 
tA take commissions.—Reply Box 317. 


ILVER.—Special pieces searched out and bought for collectors. 
S Auction sales attended regularly.—-The Cheshire Silver Company, 
111, Thorley Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Degree 
of London University: B.Com., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.). LL.B. Expert and inex- 
pensive tuition also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Matri- 


culation, Civil Service posts, etc. Write now, specifying interest for the new 
100-page FREE book ‘‘ YOUR CAREER "’ to The Principal, The Rapid Results 
College (Estd. 1928), F.28, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 
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for 
TRADE 
INVESTMENT 
a. TRAVEL 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJl and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL ‘BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
a LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadnesdie Street, E.C.2., ond 47 Berkeley Square, W.L 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN. BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracevhurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital .. ~~ 3 se 
Paid-up Capital pis ° ee ee 

Further Liability of Proprietors .. . 
Reserve Fund . 


Currency Reserve ..  -. 9... 
Chief Office in Australia 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 

and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connecti this Bank offers every tacility tor the 
conduct) of ali classes of Banking amd Exchange business with Australia. 
J. A.CLEZY . London Manager and Secretary 





GOVERNMENT OF SQUTHERN RHODESIA 
44 PER CHNT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/68. 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
5 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1950/60. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due October Ist next the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of August 
oo a on and after September 2nd the Stocks will be transferable 
ex dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), (London Regis- 


trars of the above Stocks). 
ROWLAND SMITH, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. August 8, 1946 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND AND ISSUE OF NEW, COUPON SHEETS 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of four 





Shillings per £5 Share on Coupon No. 116 will be paid without deduc- 
tion of ritish Income Tax but less Egyptian Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5.904d., making 3s. 6.096d. 


net, on and after October 15, 1946, at the National Bank of Egypt, 
fin Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William 
Street, E.C.4. 

Coupons referring to share warrants to bearer of the series No. 
120,001-168,000 must be listed separately on special forms. These forms, 
which also contain instructions regarding the issue of new coupon 

ts for this series, are now obtainable, on application, from the 
ational Bank of Egypt. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, September 1, 1946. 

By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 





LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Director of the above Asso- 
ciation. The duties of the Director will include those of advising the 
Association upon matters appertaining to the County’s trade. industry 
and commerce, including the distribution of industry and labour: to 
co-ordinate the activities of local authorities chambers of commerce 
and others in furthering the development of industry within the 
County: in addition, he will be required to undertake such other duties 
as are assigned to him. 1 

Experience in trade or industry. mdustrial research 
and administrative ability are +ssential qualifications. 

The appointment is a whole-time one and the remuneration offered is 
between £1.200 and £1.500-per annum, according te the qualifications 
and experience of the selected candidate. 

Further particulars of the appointment, together with a form of appli- 
cation, may be obtained from the ‘Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 

Applications, on the prescribed form. must be addressed to the Chair- 
man, Lancashire Industrial Development Association, c/o the Town 
“lerk. Town Hall, Manchester, 2, and be received not later than the 
20th September, 1946. 

PHILIP B. DINGLE, 


’ JAMES AINSLEY, 
Manchester. August, 1946. Joint Hon. Secretaries. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PrESS, LtD., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand 


and publicity, 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
, London, W.C.2, U.S. Representative: R S. Ferley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, September 14, 1946. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued eos eee wee £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital... tas ro ---  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... .--  £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable. of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund wai ad ane ie wie Ses 


Special Currency Reserve ... dei - oe 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


£3,250,000 
£1,600,000 


E.C.3., 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1945 Accounts: 


£15,600,000 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for the ition of SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CHARGE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Salary 
£800 (Australian) per annum, Bnew cost of living adjustment (at 
£48), subject to Provident und contributions. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, 24, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date for the receipt 
of applications is October 28, 1946. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT—RHODES UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for 1947 for the post of 
LECTURER IN POLITICS. 


Salary scale : Men, £450 by 25—£600. 
Women, £350 by 25—£500. 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained on written 
request, which should state date of birth, brief details of qual 
and experience, including present employment, and quoting reference 
number F.A.756, addressed to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
London Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 
Caonias date for receipt of -ompleted application forms is October 11, 
1946.) 


ACTUARIAL APPOINTMENTS IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for a limited 
number of pensionable posts in (a) the Government Actuary’s De - 
ment, (b) the Statistical Branch of the Admiralty. The posts will be 
filled by competitive interview of suitable applicants at the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Candidates must be Fellows of the Institute of Actuaries or of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. Most of the appointments will be to 
the grade of Actuary (£900 to £1,100) er Assistant Actuary (£700 to £860), 
but the candidates may be considered for grades both above (up to 
£1,200 to £1,700 in the Government Actuary’s Department or £1,150 in 
the Admiralty) and below these (£375 to £650) in the light of their age 
and experience. The salaries named relate to men and are subject 
to consolidated additiots varying from £90 on a salary of £706 to 
on a salary of £1,100. Candidates must be under 50 on January 1, 1947, 
unless they are already established Civil Servants, but in Aline oe 
majority of the vacant posts, preference will be given (other things 
being equal) to candidates who are now between the ages of about 
30 and about 45. 

Forms of application, with further particulars of conditions of service, 
nature of duties, etc., may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 1627. 
Application forms should be returned not later than October 9, 1946. 





CHIEF COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT is required for the 

Chief Accountant's Department of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway. The responsibilities include the supervision of the account 
and costing throughout the works controlled by the Chief Mechan 


Engineer. Candidates must be qualified and hold responsible executive 
fdsitions in industry. A knowledge of Budgetary Control and Standard 
Costs and some experience in the engineering industry is desirable. 


Age not over 40 years. Commencing salary, £1,500 per annum. Supet- 
antuation benefits. Applications must give age and full details of 
education, qualifications, experience, positions held and salaries earned. 
They should be addressed to Robson, Morrow and Company, 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 











CHIEF PRODUCTION ENGINEER is required for the Chief 
4 Mechanical Engineer's Department of the London and North- 
Eastern Railway. The responsibilities include assisting the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer in the supervision of the works concerned with 
the building and repsiring of locomotives, carriages and wagons. 
Candidates must be highly qualified and hold executive positions in the 
engineering industry. Age not over 45 years. Commencing salary, 
£2,000 per annum. Superannuation benefits. Applications must give 
full details of education, qualifications, experience, positions held 
salaries earned. They should be addressed to Robson, Morrow and 
Company, 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
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